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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 








Is the very emblem of a 


* * * * Mothinks the rose 


maid: 


For when the west wind courts her gently, 

How modestly she blows, and paints the sun 

With her chaste blushes; when the north comes neor her, 
Rude and impatient, then like chastity 

She locks ber beauties in her bud again, 


And leaves him to base 


Lriars. 
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BEATRICE. 


When a woman attains the immortality of 
fame, it is most commonly at the expense of all 
that is really valuable in her character. Helen 
and Cleopatra live upon the page of history, 
their names have been interwoven in the best 
of poetry ; the first celebrated by the great Gre- 
cian Bard, and the Jast made immortal in the 
magnificent strains of the dramatist. The 
fame of Catharine of Russia, was obtained by 
the practice of cruelty, and the abuse of her 
high station; the unfortunate Mary of Scotland 
lives in story by her misfortunes and errors.— 
But if immortal memory can ever be the object 
of envy, it must be that of the wise, the beauti- 
ful Beatrice Portinari, her who was the object 
of undying affection to the sweetest and best 
poet of Italy. Her fame was pure, neither envy 
nor malice can detract from her reputation, or 
point to a black spot on the purity of her es- 
cutcheon. As the Beatrice of Dante, she is 
identified with his eternal glory, blended with 
divine science, and shining in imperishable 
splendour. : 

On the first day of May, in the year 1224, 
Falco Portinari, a wealthy and distinguished ci- 
tizen of Florence, held a festival in his own 
house, according to the custom of the place.— 
It was in the spring, when the balmy breezes, 
the blue skies, the bright flowers of smiling Italy 
bring forth the notes of gladness and the songs 
of melody. Ali the friends and connections of 
the house of Portinari were invited to the festi- 
val, and among the former, the Alighieri family 
were invited. Alighieri brought with him, his 
‘son Dante, then only ten years of age. 





Among the*children collected at this. feast, | 


was the young daughter of Portinaris, the fair 
Beatrice, a child not more than eight years old. 
She was possessed of exquisite beauty, a singu- 
lar grace, and dignity of demeanor, remarkable 
in one so young. The vivid imagination of the 
future poet was struck by her resplendent 
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charms. From that time she became the he- 
roine of his dreams, the object of his reverence 
at all times; to her were his thoughts, his vows, 
and his first verses directed, to him she appear- 
ed not like the child of a mortal but of a God. 
This youthful impression was something more 
than a brief fancy, the image of her loveliness 
was engraven on his heart, his greatest plea- 
sure, and only consolation was to a her voice 
and enjoy her society. Nine years after the first 


interview, he met her accidentally in the streets. 


of Florence, dressed in a white robe and veil, 
when she gracefully saluted him. The poet 
rapturously returned home to meditate on his 
good fortune. As he advanced in years, the 
passion which consumed him, was concealed 
with jealous care. In a Cathedral, where the 
choir was singing the “ Ave Maria, Gratia 
Pleni,” Dante concealed himself in an obscure 
part of the church, and fixed his eyes on Bea- 
trice; and then to avoid the raillery of his com- 
panions by whom he had been observed, induced 
them to believe he was attracted by the beauty 
of another. At a nuptial feast, where, accord- 
ing to the Florentine custom, the friends of the 
bride had assembled to welcome her*to the 
house of her husband, Dante suddenly grew 
pale, and was seized with a universal tremor, of 
which he knew not the cause, until raising his 
eyes, he beheld Beatrice, and was compelled to 
leave the company, by the excess of his emotion. 

He says that by making her his constant stan- 
dard of perfection, his ideas were elevated, his 
heart purified, his thoughts made more sublime, 
and more inclined to virtue; that when he be- 
held her, he felt himself in charity with all man- 
kind, and ready to forgive his greatest enemies. 
These are his words, ‘‘ when she passed along, 
every one ran to look at her ; this gave me won- 
derful joy; and when she was near any one, so 
much awe filled his heart, that he did not dare 
to raise his eyes, nor answer her salutation; and 
of this, many from experience will bear witness, 





tu these who may not believe. She, crowned 
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530 BEATRICE. 


and clothed with humanity, went on her way, 
nothing glorifying herself for what she saw and 
heard. Many, when she had passed, exclaimed, 
“that is no woman, it is the most beautiful of 
heaven’s angels ;” and others said, ** she i3 a mi- 
racle;” blessed be the Lord for so wonderful a 
work, Xc. 

In personal appearance, he tells us, her hair 
was curling and blond, with a golden tinge, 
worn braided with pearls; her forehead spa- 
cious and noble, hér mouth beautiful with a 
gentle, affectionate expression, “ full of love ;” 
her lips of delicate outline; her nose straight ; 
her chin dimpled and short; her neck white and 
gracefully curved, and her demeanor noble, ap- 
proaching pride. The colour of her eyes by 
some has been supposed blue, others described 
them as azure, inclining to green, but the most 
common opinion is that the poet intended to re- 
present them as hazel or brown. 

The father of Beatrice died, and she was the 
subject of a deep affliction, which called forth 
all the poet’s sympathy. Shortly after he fell 
sick, and remained for some time ina state of 
debility, which seriously affected his intellect.— 
While in this state, he saw a vision,in which the 
lady of his love, appeared dead, and surrounded 
by young girls, who wandered about, weeping 
and lamenting; the sun grew dark, the earth 
trembled, and a voice said, “thy lady has left 
the world.” Then raising his tearful eyes to 
heaven, he saw a multitude of angels ascending, 
and above them was a cloud as white as snow, 
towards which, they directed their hymns of 
praise. Then the pale face of the dead looked 
on him, and said, “I go to see the origin of 
peace.” In despair, he cried, “ oh, gentle spirit 
come to me. Be not cruel in death, thou so 
gentle in life, but tell me whither thou art 
gone.” His delirium grew so alarming, that 





Florence being at that time, divided between two 
parties, the Bianchi and the Neri. The former 
being the weakest, sought to obtain assistance 
from Pope Boniface 8th, who determined to 
send Charles of Valois to qniet the existing 
troubles. Dante,as prior of the city, resisted 
the interference, and was in consequence ban- 
ished, together with the leaders of the Bianchi, 
and his property confiscated, as he was unable 
to pay the imposed fine. His life was afterwards 
a continued series of misfortunes, and the in- 
quietude he felt could not be concealed from 
his benefaetors, and always debarred him trom 
finding a permanent residence. He died in the 
year 1321, and was buried in the church of the 
minorities. He has Jeft behind him an imper- 
ishable poem. 

He has told us that love inspired his work, 
and he gloried in the noble sentiment, which 
purified of all earthly passion, despised the nar- 
row limits of space and time, and enabled him 
to lift up his eyes with a steadfast gaze to the 
brighter realms where her spirit reposed. His 
description of her approach in paradise is a 
brilliant passage in a magnificent poem. In 
compliance with her earnest prayer, Virgil con- 
ducts him through his dark and dangerous jour- 
ney; as one led on by a magic voice, he has 


| followed at the sound of her much loved name. 


Now through the interminable forests there is 
seen a brilliant illumination, and amid the light 
a heavenly melody is heard— 

“T have beheld, cre now, at break of day, 

Tike eastern clime all roseate, and the sky 

Oppos’d, one and beautiful serene, 

And the sun’s face so shaded, and with mists 
Attemper’d at his rising, that the eye 

Long while endured the sight; thus in a clond 


some who watched by him fled. When he re- | Of flowers, that from those hands angelic rose, 
covered, be wrote an account of the vision in} And down, within and outside of the car 


poetry ; but whether it was sent him as a warn- 
ing of the blow that was shortly to fall, none 
can decide. In the year 1290, the lovely Beat- 
rice bade an eternal farewell to the pleasures 
and the follies of huraan existence. The fairest 
daughter of Florence had departed, and her 
lover was struck to the earth. When the first 
bitterness of grief was passed, his spirit was 
aroused, and he raised, under the hallowed in- 
fluence of love, a monument to her memory, 


which time cannot destroy. It may not be im- | 


proper here to digress and give the readera few 
notices of the life of this enamoured poet. 
Dante was bern in Florence, in the year 1265, 


of his earlier years we know very little more, | 
than that he was a son of Alighero Alighieri, | 


and scholar of Brunneto Latini, a Florentine, 
distinguished as a poet, a scholar, and a p 
cian. He studied philosophy at Florence, 


logna, and Padua, and afierwards theology at | 


Paris. He was also familiar with Latin litera- 
ture, and wrote the language well for that time. 
At this period he was also a soldier and states- 
man; in the year 1289, he fought in the memo- 
rable battle at Campaldino, against the Ghibe- 
lines of Arezzo, and in 1290 at Caprona, against 
the Pisans. In the year 1300, he was unfortu- 
nately made a magistrate of his native city,— 

















Fell showering, in white ve:l with olive wreathed, 
A virgin in my view appeared, beneath 

Green mantie, robed in hue of living flame ; 

And o’er my spirit, that in former days 

Within her presence Lad abode so long, 

No shudd’ring terror crept. Mine eves no more 
Had knowledge of her; yet there mov’d from her 
A hidden virtue, at whose touch awak’d, 

The power of ancient love was strong within me.” 


Beatrice is now his guide; conducting him 


| forward from circle to circle, and always be- 


coming the more beautiful as they approach 
nearer the source of eternal life. 


“* Mine eyes did look 








= | On beauty, such as I believe, in sooth, 
= | 


Not merely to exceed our human, but 
That save its Maker, none can to the full 
Enjoy it. * * * ad * * 
# GN, Ais: i Ree Ree 
Not from that day when on earth I first 
Behe!d her charms, up to that view of them, 
Have I with song applausive ever ceas’d @ 
To follow, but now follow them no more ; 
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A SISTER—HIS COUNTRY’S VICTIM. 031 


My course here is bounded, as each artist’s is 
When it doth touch the limits of its skill.” 


At length they reach the eternal city, where 
the saintly multitude do dwell. 


“* Faces had they of flame, and wings of gold.” 


Dante turns from the contemplation of their 
glory, to inquire further regarding these puri- 
fied spirits, but his beautiful conductress has 
vanished, and in her place he beholds St. Ber- 
nard, who points to Beatrice seated on a throne 
in the third circle from the highest. 


“ Answering not, mine eyes I turn’d 

And saw her, where aloof she sat, her brow 

A wreath reflecting of eternal beams. 

Not from the centre of the sea so far 

Unto the region of the highest thunder, 

As was my ken from her’s; and yet the form 

Came through that medium down, unmix’d and pure. 
‘Oh, lady,’ thou in whom my hopes have test! 

Who for my safety, has not scorn'd in he!l 

To leave the traces of thy footsteps mark’d ; 

For all my eyes have seen, I, to thy pow’r 

Aud goodness, virtue, owe and grace. Of slave, 
Thou hast to freedom brought me; and no means, 
For my deliverance apt, hast left untricd. 

Thy liberal bounty still toward me keep, 

That when my spirit, which thou madest whole, 

Is loosen’d from this body, it may find 

Favor with thee.’ So I my suit prepar’d: 

And she, so distant, as appear’d, look’d down, 

And smiled; then tow’rds the eternal fountain turn’d.” 








A SisTerR.--He who has never known a siste1’s | 


kind ministrations, nor felt his heart warming 
beneath her endearing smile and love-beaming 
eye, has been unfortunate indeed. It is not to be 
wondered if the fountains of pure feeling flow in 
his bosom butsluggishly, or if the gentler emotions 
of his nature be lost in the sterner attributes of 
manhood. 

“That man has grown up among kind and 
affectionate sisters,’ I once heard a lady of much 
observation and experience remark. 

** And why do you think so ?” said I. 

“Because of the rich developement of all the 
tenderer and more refined feeings of the heart, 
which are so apparent in every word.” 

A sister’s influence is felt even in manhood’s 
later years; and the heart of him who has grown 
cold in its chilling contact with the world, will 
warm and thrill with pure enjoyment, as some in- 
cident awakes within him the soft tones and glad 
melodies of his sister’s voice. And he will turn 
from purposes which a warped and false philoso- 
phy has reasoned into expediency, and even weep 
for the gentler influences which :.oved him in 
his earlier years. 
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In a perverse and adulterous generation, like 
the present one, what can be so cheering to the 
soul as converse with those who really know 
the Lord, and love him because he hath first 
loved them. 





HIS COUNTRY’S VICTIM. 


BY MRS. ANNE S. STEPHENS. 

Long and weary had been young Hale’s jour- 
ney from the American head quarters to his na- 
tive village. No living form was to be seen in 
the street as he rode along, with the light of a 
well known window now and then flashing 
across his path, till he drew up his tired horse in 
sight of his home. It was the very seat of com- 
fort—that red farm-house, with its stone chim- 
ney and its roof jutting over the front, and al- 
most sloping to the kitchen-garden at the back. 
At the door a stoop, with its primitive seats, 
projecting into the front yard, that was dotted 
over with lilac bushes and snow-ball trees, now 
passing their blossoming, and which was sur- 
rounded by a white board fence with a gate 
that was taught to close itself by the help of a 
chain to which a stone was suspended, and a 
post that stood like a sentinel near. 

Hale dismounted and tied his horse to the rail 
fence that ran along the road and inclosed the 
extensive farm-orchard, laden as it now was 
with an abundance of fruit, and its high grass 
here and there crushed down by the heaps of 
golden apples gathered for the cider mill, the 
press of which reeking with pomace and dripping 
with sweet juice, was just discernible through 
the trees. Hale leaped the fence and passed 
through a corner of the orchard and the barn- 
yard, where the fat sides of the lazy cows were 
glistening in the moonlight; and the geese toolx 
their heads from under their wings, and broke 
the stillness of the night by their silly cackling. 
The young man passed on, leaped neiselessly 
into the front yard and stood before the window 


of the out-room, as it was called. There was the - 


huge fire place filled with white-pine tops“and 
green hemlock branches, surmounted by the 
old rifle, the trigger of which it bad been the 
height of his boyish ambition to pull. Along the 
ceiling, on the swing-shelf, were ranged bright 
tin pans, filled with cream-coated milk; and be- 
hind the door the proofs of his mother’s thrift, 
in bunches of white and blue yarn, sought the 
only portion of the wall unoccupied by the 
strings of new cut apples hung up todry. The 
little looking glass peeping out from its curtain 
of asparagus and red berries, reflected as much 
as its size would permit of the white sand on the 
floor, swept as it was into precise herring bones. 
But these familiar objects engaged not Hale’s 
attention. There was a living picture in the 
room from which his eyes could not turn to in- 
animate things--his father, his mother, and his 
betrothed wife—the orphan girl whom his pa- 
rents had brought up in the comforts ef their 
home, and to whom they had finally consented 
to unite their only son when his country’s free- 
dom should be gained. A round stand supported 
the huge family bible, a two-wicked candle, and 
the steel spectacles of the old man, who, standing 
in stiff dignity behind his chair, his hands grasp- 
ing the back, his eyes closed, was offering up his 
Saturday evening prayer. On his right hand 
stood the wife of his old age, in her neat cap 
and coloured petticoat, with her arms cased in 
the narrow sleeves and folded over the bosom of 
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her striped short gown, while her quiet eyes | 
were turned upon the face of her husband as_ 
on that of a superior being. On her left, stood 
Sarah, the orphan. She too was bending over 
her chair; but ber face was resting on her 
clasped hands, and her dark curls fell over them 
and concealed ‘her countenance. Hale stood 

azing on the group, and with swelling heart, 
Foard his father close his petition to heaven, by | 
calling down blessings on the head of his absent | 
son, he who had gone forth to battle in his coun- | 
try’s cause. He could distinctly see the tears | 
steal from the closed eye-lids of the old petitioner, | 
and answering ones glide silently down the. 
cheeks of his mother. The chair on which Sa- | 
rah leaned shook violently under her ligit | 
weight. He could look no longer. A presenti- | 
ment that he gazed on the group by his native | 
hearth-stone for the last time on earth came | 
over him, and the swelling of his affections was | 
painful. Filled with mournful thoughts he turn- | 
ed from the window, and walked rapidly towards | 
the maple grove that skirted the highway, be- | 
yond which was a secluded spot, where, by a'! 
note, he had requested Sarah to meet him after 

his parent’s had retired for the night. 

It was a nest of nature’s sweets—that place 
of meeting. Just out of the shadows thrown by 
the maple-trees, the waters of a gurgling brook 
had worn for themselves a basin, where they 
rested together awhile, and then stole onward 
through the tangled grass of the meadow be- 
yond. Qn the swell of one of its banks a young 
peach tree had rooted itself, and now in its first 
fruit, dropped over the clear basin, the ripe 
peaches clustering —“ its leafy branches, and 
the limpid stream was dimpled into tiny waves 
that would have kissed their red cheeks, as they 
‘bent over and mirrored themselves in the waters. 
When Hale arrived at this beautiful spot, the 
troonlight was falling with silvery lustre over 
the landscape, and lay fall on the graceful tree, 
touching it with light, and quivering through its 
branches in spots of fitful brilliancy on the 
brook. Hale had not long waited the coming 
of his betrothed when she appeared on the op- 
posite bank, and with a light leap sprang to 
her side. ‘Nathan, dear Nathan, | am so glad 
—so very happy ‘to see you—but why did you not 
come to the ‘house, why’—but she stopped short 
as she: met his' melancholy look and the glad 
smle:was off her lips as she continued in a 
voice of anxiety,‘but what has happened? Are 
the British in New York? Is Washington ill, 
‘or’—‘Nothing, neither,’ interrupted Hale: * the 
English are on Long Island where they have so 
lately beaten us, and, thank God our commander 
is well.’ 

‘Then why this secrecy? your note which I 
was not to let your parents see? this private ap- 
pointment? 1 thought perhaps there might be 
some request to make, or evil tidings to commmu- 
nicate which you wished me to break to your 
parents; if this is not the case why do you not go 
tothe house, and gladden them with the sight 
of their son?’ 

‘Oh Sarah: I must in a few hours be again at 
head quarters, and it would only disturb the 
tranquility of my parents to no good purpose, 
were I to visit them; besides I have seen them 





already, 1 stood before the window while you 
were at evening prayers. But answer me, Sa- 
rah; you once told me that so long as 1 was an 
honest man and performed my duty as a soldier, 
nothing could deprive me of your love. Now 
tell me what in your opinion constitutes the du- 
ties of a soldier?’ 

‘What constitutes the duties of a soldier! 
Surely, you jest when you put this question to 
me—you have stood one of the bravest of our 
Americans; whose wounds received in your 
country’s battles are yet scarce healed; who 
have stood face to face with the glorious Wash- 
ington, and received his public thanks for glo- 
rious services; and yet would have me inform 
you of the attributes of a soldier; you’— 

‘Nay, dear Sarah, do not trifie, nor speak 
lightly. Merriment from you sounds harshly at 
the moment when we meet, perhaps for the last 
time on earth.’ 

Sarah gazed wildly on his face, and grasped 
his arm with both her hands, as she repeated, 
‘For the last time on earth: what do you, what 
can you mean?’ 

‘Do not agitate yourself; [ should not have 
spoken thus bluntly; but indeed,’ he continued, 
while his lips quivered with the feelings he had 
so long tried tosuppress, ‘indeed Sarah, I scarce 
know how toinform you of the engagement I 
have made to visit the English camp as a spy. 
Do not sturt, dear, but hear me out. Our troops 
are dispirited with our late defeat upon the 
island. Washington, in order to determine on 
his future course, must have knowledge of the 
situation and probable movements of the foe. I, 
at his solicitation, have undertaken to pass over 
the Island in disguise, and procure it for him. I 
gained permission to visit my home before | un- 
dertook the expedition, and judged it best to 
meet you thus privately that i might save my- 
self the pain of informing my parents; and I 
feared to hear your disapprobation of the step 
I am now about to take.’ 

‘And did you think thus meanly of the patriot- 
ism of one who has trod the same path with you 
from infancy? Indeed, you do not know me. If 
the expedition is one of which your heart ap- 
proves, and which Washington requests you to 
undertake, it must be a worthy one. 0 ac- 
tion can fail io be good which springs from mo- 
tives so purely unselfish, as those which urge 
you on to this; for I know you too well to think 
you will accept of- promotion or emolument for 
a service that might possibly be deemed one of 
doubtful honour.’ : 

‘Never, Sarah, never, though I cannot think 
an act wrong, that has the sanction of our leader, 
and the welfare of a country like ours for its ob- 
ject. Yet, if 1 receive a reward for services, it 
shall be for those rendered in the open field, and 
for such I will be content only to receive that 
glorious one, the sight of my country’s indepen- 
dence, if indeed she ever is free.’ 

‘And will she not be so? Yes, Nathan, as 
sure as yonder starry canopy of heaven now 
bends over and biesses her, while her territories 
are spread forth in their boundlessness, alive 
with brave hearts struggling for man’s holiest 
kirthright. Think of heras she now lies, backed 
by her rampart of mountains, whose magnificent 
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rivers have gathered up waters for centuries, 
and swept through trackless forests, whose pro- 
digious trees have braved the hurricane, and 
reared their tops to the sunshine, since Eng- 
land’s throne had a foundation. So vast is our 
glorious land, that two mighty ocean’s scarce 
suffice to lock in her opposite shores; and think 
you she can long remain enthralled by the 
power of an island, so small that if the waters 
of one of our lakes could be thrown upon it, the 
poor wretches would be shrieking for a foot of 
land, as a refuge fur their king, if he would es- 
cape the deluge? I tell you itis a sin against 
nature to doubt the possibility of attaining our 
liberty.’ 

Hale shook off a portion of his melancholy pre- 
sentiments, as he gazed on the face of the 
young girl, standing before him in her beautiful 
enthusiasm, her dark eyes and round cheeks 
flushing with feeling, and her hand quivering in 
his as if it had a distinct soul of its own. 

‘True, Sarah, true,’ he at length said—‘ I feel 
that your prophecy will be realized; and may | 
never be blessed with the glorious sight of my 
country’s freedom, if | do not bend every nerve, 
and increase the very powers of my soul in her 
cause.’ But he stopped suddenly as he felt the 
pulsation of the hand he held die away, and saw 
that the eloquent light was quenched in the eye 
ot its owner, and that her long lashes drooped 
over cheeks, on which the crimson flush of ex- 
citement was melting into the paleness of anx- 
iety. 

There was silence for a moment, and then Sa- 
rah’s voice, low and sad, broke the monotonous 
music of the stirring waters. ‘ Nathan,’ she 
said, ‘the expedition on which you go is one of 
uncommon danger—is it not? Tell me what 
will be the event should you be taken in the 
British camp?’ 

Hale’s feature’s altered, and he was deadly 
pale as he answered in a voice a little above a 
whisper, yet which was fearfully distinct ‘Death 
—yes an ignominious death—death by hanging 
like a common thief.’ 

Sarah staggered back and would have fallen, 
but for a branch of the peach tree which she 
grasped with such force, that a profusion of the 
ripe fruit fell upon the grass, and with red and 
golden sides turned to the moonlight rolled into 
the brook, and was borne away by its current. 
Hale sprang to the support of the sinking girl, 
who twining her arms about his neck, looked 
into his eyes with thrilling. tenderness, and said— 

‘Forgive me, my soul is patriotic, but my 
body is all your poor feeble Sarah’s—do not let 
my weakness infect you’—and again she wept 
like an infant that had wounded itself by the 
thorns of a young rose; then mustering her tears. 


she raised her head with a sad smile, and said. | 


‘Now tell me how long it will be before you re- 
turn.’ 

‘In three days. But Sarah, I cannot hide from 
you that the chances of detection are against 
me. Do not tremble thus——but be my brave gir! 
again, as when you urged me so eloquently tc 
join the army, and promise me that if I am taken 
you will not despair, but will strive to comfort 
your bereaved parents.’ 

‘1 do promise—I do; but let us not unnecessa- 
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rily anticipate evil. You will return to us; do 
you not thisk so, Nathan?’ 

‘Heaven grant that I may,’ replied the dis- 
tressed young man bending his head to the tears, 
her look and voice of touching tenderness had 
called to his eyes,and touching his quivering lip 


toher white forehead as her sweet face lay in the + 


innocence of a confiding infant’s upon his bosom 
—‘l would gladly hope so for your sake, for my 

arents, and for that of the country I serve. 

ut listen to me Sarah, for 1 am about to try 
your fortitude to the utmost. The chances of 
capture, as I have said, are against me. I may 
be taken and lose my life without benefitting my 
country, unless you will promise me’—and he 
raised her from his bosom, and grasped both 
her cold hands in his as he proceeded—‘that 
should | be executed you will by some means 
obtain my body for burial. I will make it a re- 
quest that 1 may be interred in my uniform, and 
will have written documents concealed in the li- 
ning of my vest; these you must carry to Wash- 
ington, and the object of my journey will be ob- 
tained. The consciousness that my life will 
not be sacrificed in vain will enable me to meet 
death with the fortitude of a Christian, and | 
hope with the fearlessness befitting an American 
—— Say, my brave girl, will you promise me 

is! 

Sarah wound her fingers convulsively round 
his, and her voice answering was low and husky, 


like the last sounds of a consumptive person—‘I , 


will,’ she said; ‘1 do promise, if my heart does 
not break.’ 

‘One word more, dearest, and I will torture 
you no longer with This subject. When my body 
is obtained let it be buried beneath the old ap- 
pletree, under which we have played together in 
childhood, and mingled together in riper age. It 
will be a quiet resting place that,—in the spring 
time with music of living waters coming up 
from the grey rock near by the violets cluster- 
ing their blue heads like embodied tears over 
my grave, and each breath of the wind shower- 
ing down apple-blossoms from the rustling old 
tree that shadows it. Will you sometimes steal 
forth in the still evening, and think of him who 
will then rest among the congregated sweets of 
our remembrances?’ 

They had seated themselves upon the grass 
while Hale was thus beautifully describing his 
chosen resting place, and tears were brimming 
the young girl’s eyes as her bright face was raised 
to the glorious features of his, and she murmured, 
‘Oh, how | shall pray to rest there with you.’ 

Time had stolen on rapidly, and it was mid- 
night. Many long miles had Hale to ride before 
morning; but he could not go—for Sarah, divin- 
ing his first thought of departure, had at each 
slight movement, nestled closer and closer to his 
side; and her sweet features more touchingly 
beseeching, till she clung to him in agony, as 
he sprang up with partial effort to depart. 

‘Nathan, dear Nathan, you will not leave me 
yet?’ she almost shrieked as ke tried to disengage 
himself from her. 

‘I cannot stay longer, it is already past mid- 
night. But give me, before I go, some little me- 
mento, one lock of hair from off that dear fore- 
head, which shall lie next my heart till we meet 
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again.’ He gently removed the comb from her 
abundant hair, and severed from the dark mass 
that fell over her shoulders, a long, glossy curl, 
which, with a trembling hand he placed in his 
bosom. Hedare not trust himself to look again 
upon her, where she stood like a thing of living 
marble, mastering with a strong spirit, the 
agony of parting; but with a choaking sensation 
that they would never meet again, save in eter- 
nity, he darted into the woods. A moment, and 
the ringing ef the horse’s hoofs smote like a 
knell on the ear of the forlorn girl. She sank 
upon the ground, and, with her hair sweeping 
the grass and her hands clasped in her lap, sat 
in the state of miserable, half consciousness, 
which often follows excessive agitation. 

Gen. Howe was in his quarters surrounded‘by 
his staff and other cfficers, when a sentinel, who 
had been on duty, entered with information that 
a man had been for some time loitering about 
the camp in the dress of a trafficking farmer; 
but that having caught a glance at the trimming 
of the rebel uniform under his cuarse dress, he 
had made bold to bring him before his general. 
There was no perceptible change in Gen. 
Howe’s countenance when he gave orders that 
ihe prisoner should be brought before him; but 
when the unfortunate man advanced, his grace- 
ful figure afd military gait belying the coarse 
and slovenly dress he wore, a close observer 
might have seen, by the firm lip and scarcely 
perceptible contraction of the Englishman’s 
brow, that there was no hope in his clemency. 
‘Who and what are you?’ he demanded, after 
measuring his prisoner witha sharp glance of his 
eagle eye for a moment. ‘The young man .return- 
ed the scrutiny of his proud look with a glance 
as haughty as his own, and replied, “l am any 
thing, sir, buta subject of Great Britain.’ Anger 
flashed into the eye of the English commander, 
-and he compressed his lips, to check the scorn- 
ful taunt that rose to them on receiving this 
fearless reply. But there was no change in his 
tones as he went on in his questions. 

‘If you do not own yourself a subject of Eng- 
land, why are you found at our-camp in this un- 
worthy dress?’ The prisoner deliberately un- 
buttoned and threw off his coarse great coat 
which furmed his disguise, and stood boldly forth 
in the uniform of an American captain. ‘This 
dress will inform you that 1 ama captain in 

Washington’s army, and when [I tell you that 
my name is Hale, and that I came to yourcamp 
for information of your strength and movements, 
I suppose | shall be released from further ques- 
tioning.’ 

Howe’s face grew black as midnight. ‘Do 
you know, young man, the penalty of your te- 
merity? 

‘1 do—death.’ 

* And by Saint George, death you shall have,’ 
said Howe, throwing off all restraint from his 
angry feelings, and confronting the young man 
in his haughty wrath. ‘I will string you up on 
the first tree, as a warning to your presump- 
tuous Commander and his beggarly treops.’ 

‘Be cautious,’ replied his prisoner calmly, 
‘that you do not, by cruelty, provide an incentive 
to greater and more glorious action; for depend 


men to be intimidated by the butchery of an 
humble individual, like the one before you; but 
words are idle, you have condemned me to death 
and by the laws of war you havea right to do 
so; but I should scarce think it befitting the dig- 
nity of a British officer to heap contempt and 
sarcasm upon the prisoner he has judged.’ 

With a sneer upon his lip, Howe, without 
deigning an answer, ordered the sentinel to con- 
duct his prisoner to a place of safety, and to ob- 
serve the attendance of the Provost Marshall. 

* * * * * The morning dawned on the 
unfortunate Harr’s confinement just as he had 
committed to paper and secured the informa- 
tion he had ventured his life to obtain. He 
knew that he gazed on the blessed sunlight, for 
the last time forever. He felt that in a few 
hours, a portion of the beautiful earth, now 
spread out so gloriously, would be lying a cold 
mass on his bosom. 

_He knew this, and his heart cramped like a 
diseased thing within him. He thought of his 
parents in their bereaved loneliness; of his be- 
trothed in her broken-hearted grief, and again 
it expanded with sorrowing tenderness. He 
was as brave a man as ever confronted death; 
still he felt that it was a fearful thing to yield 
up life in its young hopes, to enter into the un- 
known boundlessness of eternity, with a few 
hours’ preparation. He asked for the company 
of a clergyman, but none came; for a bible, but 
none was procured. He knelt down in his last 
prayer, and the outpouring of his soul was brok- 
en in upon by those who came to conduct him 
to the gallows-tree. He went forth to his exe- 
cution, not seeking man’s applause on the very 
brink of eternity, by a false bravado against 
nature, rushing, with his proud soul cased in 
pride,up to the very presence of the Most High, 
overcoming nature’s just fears, and challenging 
after ages to admire the boldness with which his 
ambitious soul could pass to the awful face of 
Jehovah. There was no such presumption in 
Hale’s death. With a full and solemn sense of 
the awful event, he went to meet his fate as a 
christian—a soldier. His soul was bowed in 
humility to God, and his last words were, ‘ Oh, 
that 1 had more lives ta offer up to my country.’ 

* * . * = * » 

It was asplendid scene, the dinner table of 
the English commander. From his own land of 
luxury had he imported the massive plate and 
delicate china that covered it, loaded profusely 
with viands. British gold had purchased the 
tory farmer’s cutlery; goblets sparkled with 
wine, like * molten rubies or liquid amber,’ and 
brimmed to the lips of the young officers, who, 
in their glittering uniforms, surrounded by song 
and wine, revelled on the brink of intoxication. 
Loud rose their voices of merriment in gleeful 
chorus, when aservant entered with informa- 
tion that a female had arrived at their camp 
with a flag of truce, and demanded an inter- 
view with Gen. Howe. 

A haughty smile curled the Eaglishman’s lip, 
as he addressed an Aid-de-camp, *‘ What trick 
is this, think you? The rebels must be in ex- 
tremities, indeed, when they send us a woman 
instead of an ambassador.’ 
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smile, and demanded of the servant if the lady 
were young or old ? 

‘ Young, sir.’ 

‘ And pretty ?’ asked a dozen voices at once. 

* Rather pale, your honors.’ 

‘Young and interesting; our gallantry is be- 
stirring itself ;’ exclaimed some of the voices, 
‘ general, pray admit her.’ 

‘Silence, gentlemen, silence! the wine has 
made you noisy;’ replied Gen. Howe, rising 
from the table, and ordering the servant to ad- 
mit the visiter immediately. 

Most of the young officers were on their feet, 
and all eyes were turned to the entrance as 
SarauH Easton advanced—her deep mourning 
rendered her pale features almost ghostly, and 
her crape veil thrown back so as to display her 
white forehead, and eyes touchingly sweet in 
their expression, even while resting on the form 
of him who had made her heart desolate. Not 
a word was spoken by the group that surround- 
ed the dinner table; the merry smile was 
quenched on the warm lips of each gay indi- 
vidual as he looked on the young American, 
who stood before them in the beautiful majesty 
of her grief. Howe advanced with stately polite- 


ness to receive her, but she shrank from his ap- | 
proach, and with steady dignity, requested the | 


body of Nathan Hale for christian burial. 

Howe was evidently surprised at the nature 
of the petition, but courteously answered that it 
could not be granted: Captain Hale having al- 
ready been buried three days. 

* Yet surely he might be disinterred !’ persist- 
ed she, eagerly stepping forward—then seeing 
denial in his looks, she added beseechir gly, 
‘you will not refuse his old parents a last look 


on the face of their son; if you are a father you | 


cannot be so cruelly deaf to humanity.’ 

‘ Are you the sister or the wife of the deceas- 
‘ed, that you thus urgently ask for his remains ?’ 

‘Neither, oh, neither!’ replied the tortured 
girl, pressing her hand over her eyes to hide the 

burst of tears the question had unlocked. 

A young officer pitying her distress, handed 
her a chair. .She sat down, and was endeavor- 
ing to check the untimely tears, when another 
advanced—a thing of laced scarlet and epau- 
lettes---and, touching her white neck with the 
tip of his insolent finger, demanded, ‘ if she were 
neither the wife nor the sister of the handsome 
spy, what else could she be, unless it were a 
sweet-heart !’ 

The blood flashed into the marble cheek of 
the insulted girl, like a suddensunset; but with- 
out answering him she turned to Gen. Howe, 
and said--- 

‘1 expected at least to be secure, but I find 
myself mistaken; 1 request an answer to my 
petition, and liberty to withdraw.’ 

Howe cast on the young impertinent a look of 
stern anger; and then turning to Sarah he said, 
with the smooth suavity of manner so common 
to the unfeeling man of the world, and difficult 
to contend against, so artfully does it charm 
away opposition--- aa 

‘Young lady, 4 regret that it is not in my 
power to grant your request. The remains you 
seek have been disposed of «ccording to law in 
such cases, and must not be disturbed. 1 should 
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be extremely happy to gratify you, but in this, 
as I have said, it is entirely out of my power.’ 

Sarah was about to speak again, but witha 
bow of dismissal, he requested the young officer 
who had handed her the chair, to conduct her 
to the boat in which she came. Sarah shrunk 
from the offered arm of her conductor, though 
much her trembling limbs needed support, and 
walked silently to the shore; but just as she was 
stepping into the boat, he drew close to her side 
and w hispered--- he 

‘ Be at that Jittle cove yonder at midnight, and 
1 will help you to the possession of the body you 
are so desirous to obtain.’ 

Sarah with a stifled cry of joy, seized his hand. 

‘And will you indeed help me? God bless 

ou.’ 
2 Restrain yourself,’ he said, ‘ we shall be ob- 
served ; sail out of sight of the dam, and at mid- 
night come as I have directed to the cove---the 

rave is near by, you can see the tree :’---he 
Canituted, but too late; Sarah’s eyes had fallen 
on that fatal old oak, standing bleak and alone, 
spreading its huge branches against the sky, 
hke the congregated arms of giant execution- 
ers. A remnant of rope dangled from one of 
its gnarled limbs.---Surah gave one long, pierc- 
ing look, and her heart seetned for a moment in 
the clutch of a vulture; then with a shuddering 
grasp of horror, she sprang into the boat, and 
shut out the fearful sight with her locked hands. 

The same moon that witnessed the parting of 
Hale and his betrothed, now shone upon her as 
she sat by the side of his eld father, in the boat 
that lay upon her oars in the -cove, rocking to 
the swell of the rising +tide, and drifting by de- 
grees towards the shore. The watchers were 
anxiously looking tor the appearance of the gen- 
erous Englishman, within hearing -of the senti- 
nel stationed near the grave. His heavy, mea- 
sured tread at length ceased, and the sound of 
some voices came from where‘he was standing. 
There was silence fora few moments. A crack- 
ling in the brushwood that skirted the cove, and 
then the young officer stood on the beach within 
a few paces of them. 

* Quick ! pull on shore!’ he called out in a 
suppressed voice, ‘I have got rid of the sentinel 
for half an hour; quiek! or we shall not have 
time.’ 

Two or three strokes of the oar brought the 
boat to his feet. The old man aruse, the very 
picture of stern grief, the moonlight displaying 
the still lineaments of his. pale face as he grasp- 
ed with both of his, the large white hand extend- 
ed to assist him on shore. The boatmen follow- 
ed, and Sarah was left alone. 

It was a fearful half hour to the poor girl, with 
the waves moaning Jike unquiet spirits about 
her, and the dreadful sound of shovelling earth 
and muflied voices coming ‘from the distance. 
She dared not look after the ‘three as they went 
towards the grave, for her heart sickened at 
the thought of again looking on the gallows- 
tree with its horrid appendage. 

A suspension of the sounds caused Sarah to 
raise her face from the folds of her shawl, where 
she had buried it; no living being was in sight. 
But the black shadow of the bloody oak had 
crept along the waters like a vast pall endowed 
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with vitality, till its extremity lay upon the 
edge of the boat, and was insidiously moving to- 
wards her. With acry of terror, and shudder- 
ing allover asif the unearthly dew of another 
world was upon her, the poor girl snatched an 
oar and shoved the boat out into the moonlight. 
Again she looked up, and the three who had 
disinterred the dead appeared, bearing him over 
the bright grass, wrapped ina cloak of the Eng- 
lishman, the feet supported by the generous offi- 
cer, and the gray hairs of the father streaming 
over the bosom of his lifeless son. Noiselessly 
they came tothe shore. There the old man left 
his burthen in the arms of the officer, while he 
took his seat in the boat ; and then his quiver- 
ing arms were extended, and the body of Na- 
than Hale, shrouded in its military winding 
sheet, was laid across the lap of his father, 
while his head rested on the chilled bosom of 
his betrothed wife. 

They went out upon the waters, the living 
and the dead—when old Hale raised his grey 
head and spoke to the young girl— 

‘Sarah, in our mourning for the dead, we 
must not forget the duty we owe our country. 
Let us search for the papers we are to carry to 
Washingten.’ 

Then with his old quivering hand he unfolded 
the cloak and found the papers containing the 
information ‘heapemicrigs at so great a sacrifice, 
secured in the vest. In taking them out the 
bosom of the corpse was laid bare. The moon 
poured full upon its broad, white front; and 
here, just over the pulseless heart, Sarah, with 
a cry of agony saw the long, bright ringlet of 
her own hair. 
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PARAPHRASE OF THE FIRST CHAPTER OF GENESIS. 





BY CHARLES BIRD BARRETT. 





Oh Thou supreme, eternal Lord of Hosts, 
Whose is the world’s vast fabric, wide domain, 
And yet being finite, incapacious 
For boundless, everlasting Deity ; 

Assist the humble strains of finite thought, 
Press’d down with earth, that I may soar aloft, 
And speak th’ Eternal from His mighty works. 

The rude chaotic mass was first produc’d 
All indistinct, involved in sable night: 

And mighty works confess the potent arm 
Suspending all, and wait the sacred will, 
To disentangle all the vast abyss, 
I}lumine, settle, in their proper place. 


—_———— 


FIRST DAY. 

When lo! of Deity the bright display ! 
He gave the world some fainter stroke 
Of what surrounds His throne supreme above, 
And darts forth joy through all the happy space : 
Lieut, the similitude of mind sublime, 
Unspotted, free, in which no darkness dwells: 
Th’ Almighty Father said, but “let it be,” 
Aud swift as rapid thought, it darted forth, 
To cheer the gloomy and.new-rising world. 
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SECOND DAY. 
Behold the potent arm stil! stretched out, 
To form the noble canopy above! 
Clouds equipois’d, the balances of Heaven! 
Lighter air surmounts more pond’rous water, 


(Stupendous Thought!) and buoyant swims on high: 


Leaves more serene the blended atmosphere, 
Where meteors grand do feeble minds alarm, 
Aid thunders shake the lofty battlements. 


THIRD DAY. 

The globe terraqueous next His skill demands, 
To form the limits insurmountable 
Ot land and water, difl’rent elements; 
Prolific parents of their several tribes. 
Omnipotent comreand the whole pervades,— 
Up massy mountains rise, and vales subside ; 
Receptacles are forin’d, dread, wide, and deep, 
To bound the mighty earth-surrounding floods, 
Which undulating with the rising hills, 
Flow rapid through the plains, and seek their goal, 
With roaring sound, as from the mighty hills 
Rebounding thunders rend the arch of Heaven! 

The solid earth, from ambient waters drain’d, 
Fit worab, adapted to the grand design ; 
To nourish, and bring forth the num’rous kinds 
Of plants, and herbs, and trees fructiferous, 
Exposed to heavenly influence benign, 
Receiv’d command, and instantly obey’d; 
And showed her beauteous face all cover’d o’er 
With various kinds of pleasing flowers, 
And wholesome plants, and diffrent fruitful trees 
For man and beast a proper nutriment, 
To cherish life and ward off fell disease. 


FOURTH DAY, 

Creative power stupendous work pursues; 
To range and form, of this inferior globe 
The parts component, and adjust the whole, 
In order beauteous and complete. 
‘The purer atmosphere, transparent made, 
Admits more freely solar beams to pass, 
And bless the earth with vegetative warmth. 
Sun, moon, and stars, with brilliant lustre shine, 
And earth beholds the changing order fixt, 
Of days for labor, and of resting nights, 
The glorious sun, by his advance restores 
All Nature’s drooping face to joyous life, 
And clothes the earth with all the springing fruits, 
Which ripening into full maturity, 
Now press her down, with store of plenteousness. 
But her retreat in sadness Nature leaves, 
While rain, and snow, and rigid frosts invade 
The face ot things, and dullness spreads o’er all, 
And leaves the earth to rest in winter's lap. 
The silver moon doth lend her welcome rays, 
‘To throw some comfort into mortal minds, 
And cheer the gloom of long and dreary nights. 


. FIFTIT DAY, 
The elements prepar’d, dead matter springs 
To active life, endow’d with moving powers. 

















THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 


At Command Divine—Word Omnipotent, 
Waters are stor’d with all the finny tribes, 

And those which rigid scales do close defend. 
In num’rous shoals they cleave the awful deeps, 
Or glitter near the surface of the seas, 

Rivers, and waters, through their wide extent, 
From size minutest, to the monstrous whale. 
From these Almighty Power proceeds to form 
‘The feather’d tribes, in pleasing p!umage drest, 
From the small sparrow to the eagle grand, 
And birds of prey, and songsters of the grove, 
That joyous warble forth their Maker's praise, 
And charm the ear with their melodious notes. 


SIXTH DAY. 


Th’ Creator’s work from low to high proceeds— 
From plants to fish, and fowl, and thence to beasts, 
A nobler work succeeds, useful and great: 
Creatures various,—land to inhabit— 

‘The earth required, free obedience yields, 

And instantaneous many kinds arise, 

From creeping insect to the mighty Lion. 

‘I'he plains are filled with fruitful flocks and herds 
For human use, and wasteful deserts stored 
With beasts ferocious, wisdom has designed 

For purposes eluding human ken. 

Flies, wasps, and insects, in ten thousand forms, 
Swarm in the air, and cover o’er the earth. 

And Man! more nobly form’d than all the rest ; 
Creation's glory here, his Maker’s image! 

View but his curious form—scan well 

The mighty frame, thro’ all its various parts 

Of numerous y¥eins, nerves, and arteries— 
Propelling blood thro’ all the channels round ; 
Which by the veins return’d, keep genial warmth 
‘Chroughout the whole, and life’s continued spring : 
But here ’s no “ Image” found :—go further still, 
Behold the Sout—a spark of life divine! 
Immortal, free, and with reflee:ion blest— 
Weighs its own actions—swiftly ruminates 

On what is present, past, and yet to come! 
Compounds, disjoins, compares, and judges thence 
Of things the cause, and what th’ effect will be. 
Our heaven-born Thought, to matter unconfin’d, 
In momentary course, springs forth aloft, 

Unites with Seraphs round the Throne ot God, 
And joins in anthems to the King of Kings. 
From that blest place, where happy angels dwell, 
Draws back, and aids the penetrating eve 

To scan the face of Heaven, all spangled o’er 
With burning suns, which in the night serene,— 
In magnitude and number infinite— 

Shine forth their Maker’s boundless glory : 

And then descends into itsell, with speed 
Unmeasurable !—'T'akes an humbler view 

Ot things on earth, which in their diffrent kinds, 
Unite in setting forth the Power Supreme ‘ 
Oj that most awful cause, which form'd them all, 
And by His Providence, supports them still ! 
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Then join, my soul, in strains the most devout, 
With all Creation to the Gop oF ALL! 
min 


THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 


‘We have still a home, my Emily, though it is 
a poor one,’ said Ernest Daly to his beautiful 
young wife, the first day they took possession of 
their lodgings in a humble alley in London. ‘7 
little thought when we used to wander in the old 
woods at Balston, that I sheuld take you to sucha 
miserable abode as this.’ 

‘I am happier here, dear Earnest, than in the 
woods of Balston.’ 

‘Now, by heavens, it makes me angry to see you 
happy! I believe you would continue to smile 
and be contented if we were in jail.’ 

‘If we were in jail together, Ernest.’ 

‘Ah! bless you, my own dearest. Fortune can- 
not continue to frown upon so much goodness.’ 

‘The Christian calls Fortune by a different 
name. He calls it Providence.’ 

‘Well, providence, fortune, 
whatever other name it rejoices in, cannot surely 
persecute us for ever. We are guilty of no fault.’ 

‘We are married against your uncle’s will. 
He spurned us from the moment we were united. 
—He must have some reason surely for his de- 
testation of me.’ 

‘What reason can any one have to detest you! 
You were poor—had he not told me over and over 
again that he did not care for wealth in the object 
of ny choice? You were young, beautiful, accom- 
plished, my equal in birth—it can’t be—it can’t 








fate, chance, or 


‘be! I tell you it must be something that I have 


done thut makes him so enraged.’ 

‘And what have you done, Emest, that can 
make him your enemy! You bore with all his 
humours and caprices, you were affectionate to him 
as a son; he loved you better than any thing else 
upon earth. How kind he was to you in your 
youth, and how well you deserved his kindness! 
No, no, it is me he persecutes—ime he hates.’ 

‘Then may the God of . 

‘Hush! hush! dear Ernest. He may yet relent.’ 

‘Relent! Ha, ha! Sir Edward Darley relent! I 
tell you he makes it one of his boasts; that he never 
forgave, and never will forgive, even an imaginary 
offence. Relent! I tell you he is of that stubborn, 
obstinate nature, the feeling of repentance is un- 
known to him.’ 

‘Try him, dear Emest, he cannot be so immo- 
vable. Ask him in what we have offended him, 
and tell him we are anxious to atone for our of- 
fence.’ 

‘Have I not written tohim? Have I not begged 
an interview, in terms which I never thought I 
should have meanness enough to address to mortal 
man! Have I net besought him at least to inform 
me what I have done to draw down his indigna- 
tion, and has he ever deigned to send an answer? I 
have left our address here with his scoundrelly at- 
torney, in case he should condescend to favor me 
with a reply.’ 
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At this moment a knock was heard at the deer, 
and in answer to the ‘Come in’ of Mr. Darley, a 
lawyer’s clerk presented himself, and, with no very 
respectful demeanour held out a letter. 

‘A letter! From whom!’ 

‘From Mr. Clutchem. 
swer?’ 

Ernest hurriedly glanced it over. 

‘No. There--there,’ he said, as soon as they 
were again alone, ‘Relent, indeed! Read it.’ 

Emily took the letter and read— 

‘Sir,--I am desired by Sir Edward Darley, Bart. 
to inform you, that no begging letters will be re- 
ceived; and further, I am desired to inform you, 
that Sir Edward Darley holds acknowledgments 
from you, for the sum of 3,400/. advanced to you 
while at Oxford. Measures will be taken to ex- 
act payment of the full amount forthwith. Your 
obedient servant, 
Simon Crurcaem.’ 

‘Then we are indeed entirely ruined!’ said 
Emily, with a sigh. 

‘Do you doubt it! 
this three months.’ 

‘But can he really claim that money?’ 

‘I suppose so. He always took my acknow- 
ledgments for the amount of my year’s allowance, 
solely, he said, to enuble him to keep his books. 
As he had always taught me to consider myself his 
heir, I never thought he would preduce them 
against me; but stay, have you looked on the other 
page of the note?’ 

‘P.S.—I am further requested to beg your 
presence to-day, at half past five, to be witness to 
an important deed.’ 

At the appointed hour Ernest was punctually 
at Mr. Clutchem’s office. There, sitting in an 
easy chair, to his great surprise, he saw his uncle. 
He approached with a gush of feeling at his 
heart, but the baronet fiercely ordered him back. 

‘Stand there, till I tell you the reason for which 
I have summoned you here to-day. You recollect 
the old long tailed pony you rode when you were 
a little boy at school, which I turned out for life at 
your request!” 

‘I do,’ said Ernest, wondering to what this ques- 
tion tended. 

‘I had him shot the day before yesterday. 
Your dogs,---you no doubt remember them well; 


So we have been any day 


Bruno, and Ponto, and Caesar—and the old New- | 


foundland that brought Miss Merrivale—I beg 
you pardon—Mrs. Ernest Darley, your amiable 
wife, out of the lake when your awkwardness up- 
set the boat!’ 

‘I do,—the faithful, affectionate creature!’ 

‘IT hanged them all at the same time. You re- 
collect Abraham Andrews, whom you installed in 
the fancy cottage in the park, and his mother, and 
his family, that you were so interested in! They 
have left the cottage; they have been paupers on 
the parish for some time.’ 


Sir)’ cried Ernest, ‘if you only summoned me 
here to listen to the recital of such infamous, in- 
human’ 





THE HOUR OF FORTUNE. 


| 
| 












‘Spare your heroics, young man: you will lis- 
ten to something more before we part. But come. 
We are wasting time. Now hearme. You mar- 
ried that girl, You asked no leave of me. Do 
you know, sir, who her mother was—who her fa- 


Does it want an an-i ther was!—and do you know, sir, what reason I 


have to hate them? Answer me that, sir.’ 

‘Her father and mother have long been dead, sir. 
I never knew any cause you could have to dislike 
them.’ 

‘Dislike!—Use better words, sir:—-say hate, de- 
test, abhor them. Oh! you did not!—you ought 
to have asked, sir;—you would have known that 
the mother ruined my happiness——that the father 
attempted to take my life—that I loved her, sir, 
fiercely —truly—and that she taught me to believe 
that she returned my lsve; till—till it suited her 
purposes, and she proved herself a’ 

‘Stay, sir. Iwill hear nosuch language applied 
to the mother of my wife.’ 

‘Your wife! Oh, is she ysur wife, sir? And 
has her equipages, no doubt, and her country house, 
and her town house--your lady wife, sir; and her 
mother was’ 

‘I shall stay here no longer, sir.’ 

‘Wait, wait!—Mr. Clutchem, is the deed all 
properly prepared?—-worded so that the law can 
find no flaws in’t?’ 

‘It is, Sir Edward.’ 


“hen give mea pen, Mr. Clutchem, it wants 
but my signature to makc it efficient. 

‘This deed, Mr. Ernest Darley, is my will-—by 
which I bestow, irrevoeably, land, houses, money, 
goods, mortgages, &c. &c., on certain charities, 
for which I care nothing, sir, but that I know my 
bequest will be less beneficial so applied than by 
any other means; and leave you, sir, and your in 
estimable wife the baronetcy-—oh! I would not 
have you deprived of that!—and a jail, sir; and 
here, sir, I have called you to be a witness. The 
ink, the ink, Mr. Clutchem,’ he continued, and 
held out his pen to dip it in the inkstand, keeping 
his eye still savagely fixed on his unfortunate 
nephew. 





The clock struck six--a sudden light flashed 
into the reoom—and Ernest thought he heard, for one 
moment, the creaking of a wheel. 


‘The Baronet’s hand continued in the same po- 
sition—his eye still glared upon the countenance of 
his nephew, and dead silence reigned in the room. 
At last Mr. Clutchem advanced; ‘How’s this!— 
bless me! Sir Edward is quite cold!—Help, there! 
--run for Sir Astley. Ah! the passion was too 
much for him--gone off in a fit. Dead as an un- 
signed parchment. Sir Ernest! I shall be happy, 
sir, to continue in the service of the family. ‘The 
rent-roll is in my desk, sir; fourteen thousand a year. 
How would you like the funeral conducted! Quite 
private, ef course. Honor me by accepting the loan 
of this two thousand pounds, for your immediate 
expenses. I wish you long life, eir Ernest, and 
joy of your title, Sir Ernest. Sir Edward shall be 
carefully buried this day week. 
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Frow the Portland Daily Courier. 
The Little Hunch-back Girl. 


‘O, mother,’ said little Ellen, bursting into 
tears, and throwing her ead into her mother’s 
lap, ‘bow happy I am, that there is a Heaven, 
and I wish 1 could go to it now; now, dear 
mother.” Mrs. G—— took the child in her 
arms hardly able to speak for tears. She well 
knew the many trials to which her unoffending 
daughter was subjected, and she felt for her— 
as none but mothers similarly situated can feel. 
‘What has happened to disturb my dear?— Who 
has spoken harshly to you?’ ‘ No one, no one, 
Mother. And I never mind it much, mother, 
when the little girls de call me names; they don’t 
mean any hurt. But, O, mother, how | might 
be loved, were I as beautiful as my cousin 
Mary. Ant says 1 am a better child, more 
gentle and kind, but every body loves ceusin 
Mary the moment they see her; and they smile 
upon her and eften kiss her. 
Mary and I were playing together, and a lady 
passed by with a sweet pleasant face. 1 loved 
her as soon as I saw her. She stopped and 





praised Mary’s pretty ringlets and bright eyes, | 


and kissed her rosy cheeks. Mother, | almost 
wisbed it was -——. Then she looked at me and 
said, ‘poor child.’ Then, mother, I could not 
keep from weeping. And, and, she gave me 
some money. She could’nt love me, and so she 


gave me money.’ ‘Ellen, Ellen,’ said the widow, | 


in the bitterness of feeling, *‘ you will break my 
heart.’ * Mother will you take the money and 
buy some clothes for little John, who comes to 
the door to beg? 1 shall never bear to think of 
it. And, now, mother, ! will read and not feel 
unhappy any more.’ 

*] am afraid it troubled Mary to see you so 
much grieved; had you not better go and speak 
to her, my dear?’ 

‘Not now, mother; I’m afraid she don’t love 
meso wellasI do ber. When I turned to come 
away, she said—\¥ hat a fool you are to do so, 
Ellen; the lady might in welcome, have given 
you the kisses, had she given me the money. I 
should’nt mind having a hunch-back, if people 
would give me money.’’ 

‘Poor Mary; I’m afraid her beauty will be 
her ruin. Would you not rather be as you are 


dear Ellen, than feel as wlary does?’ ‘ Yes, in- | 


deed, mother. But | have tried to feel and think, 
that what you say is true; that the good are al- 
ways loved; but mother you are mistaken, beauty 
is loved ; people hardly ever think of goodness.’ 
‘My dear, people cannot tell how you think; 
they regard you as a mere child. I leve you 
because you are a good and dutiful child.— 
When youare older others wiil love you because 
you will be amiable, useful and pious. And re- 
member, my dear, that our Father above can 
see within you a soul, far more beautiful than 
the body of your cousin Mary. And in a few 
years this covering of the body will be dropped 
and we shall see eaeh other, not the bodies, but 
that part which is truly, really, ourselves. And 
then, my dear, goodness will be beauty. Can- 
not my daughter wait patiently for that time?’ 
‘Yes, mother, yes, so long as I have you to 


ml. 4 { 
This morning, 


love. But I cannot stay long to be loved by 
none but you, and pitied by all beside.’ ‘My 
love, you will think less of the opinion of the 
world, as you live longer. You will feel that 
we are placed here to do good to our fellow 
creatures and be prepared fer a better world.’ 
‘ But mother,can I ever stay to be as old as you 
are? I jove the little birds and green trees and 
pretty flowers, but still the world locks cold and 
dark and | want to be away.” ‘ My dear we 
must wait our Father’s time. Though your 
body is homely and deformed, God has made 
your spirit perfect, and that you know will 
never die, while the most beautiful body will 
crumble to dust. Think, my dear, of the great 
blessings you have received, and not repine for 
those which are withholden.’ ‘I will, mother 
and be grateful to God for giving me such a 
mother, who has taught me to be patient and 
_contented under my trials. 1 might have been 
| illnatured, and envied dear cousin Mary for her 
; beauty, had God given me a different mother.’ 
The widow pressed her close and closer to 
her heart, and the child and mother wept long 
/and bitterly. ‘Ellen, many and many have 
been the tears I have shed over you in your in- 
fancy. for I well knew thatif your life was spar- 
ed that all these trials awaited you. But my 
prayers, that you might be blessed with a Spirit 
_to bear them, have been answered. Your good 
aunt, with her beautiful Mary, is a less happier 
_mother than yours, Ellen.’ 
*I will be patient and happy, dear mother 
| that I may grieve you no more,’ said little Ellen, 
throwing her arms about her mother’s neck.— 
Poor Ellen was scarcely eight years old. She 
had been subjected from her infancy to the 
thougitless taunts of her young companions, and 
even when they forbore their unkind and incon- 
siderate remarks, they often indirectly and un- 
| consciously wounded her sensitive nature, and 
| helped to break her young and gentle spirits. — 
| She was indeed sorely stricken, her body was 
| stinted and deformed, and her face with the ex- 
| ception of a very sweet and intelligent expres- 
sion, was remarkably plain. She became 
| thoughtful, contemplative and affectionate, and 
| dwelt so much on the happiness of heaven that 
, she longed to lay her down and die. The widow 
| felt that the desire for the child would Le erati- 
‘fied. She saw her little frame wasting away 
and a bright, unnatural fire gathering in hor 
eye, while ber countenance sometimes wore an 
expression almost of beauty. Her young spirit 
seemed already disenthraled from every earthly 
passion and feeling,and glowed with an intensi- 
ty of love, a stretch of intellect and depth of 
thought, that seemed almost supernatural. Her 
sufferings were so slight she was able, almost to 
the last to go about the house, and busy herself 
with ber books and flowers. A few moments 
before her death, she laid herself upon the sofa 
saying, ‘ mother, 1 am weary and will sleep.’— 
The mother felt that it was her last sleep. She 
kissed her cheek. Ellen opened her eyes, and 
looked up; ‘mother, you will be alone when | 
am gone, but | shall be so happy, you wen’t 
wish me back, dear mother. How very good 











our father in Heaven is to let me go so soen!’ 
She half raised her little arms, as if to embrace 
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her mother; they fell back, little Ellen had left 
the body. Mrs. G. felt that she was indeed a 
widowed and childless woman, but she scarcely 
wept. She lived many years like one who felt 
she was a stranger and a pilgrim here, admin- 


. » r . . | 
istering to the sick and relieving the wretched, | 


and was at length buried by the side of her be- 
loved husband and Ellen. 








PULPIT ELOQUENCE. 
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BY J. N. MAFFIT. 





“T have been young, and now L am o'd—yet have 
I never seen the righteous forsaken, ver his seed beg. 
ging bread.”— PROVERBS, 

“ My friends, as | look down from this advan- 
tageous eminence, upon the different mortal 
ages that appear before me—upon cheeks paint- 

with the rosy bloom of childhood, and lips 
redolent with the fragrance of spring—when [ 
contrast them with the corrugated lineaments 
and snow-sprinkled temples of age, my mind la- 
bors with a fearful comparison. I contrast the 
full veins and fair moulded features of childhood, 
with the thin and shrivelled aspect of declining 
years: and [ liken them all to the scenes which 
we meet with, on the broad ocean of existence. 
In our better days, we have the pleasant land of 
youth ina fairy barque; the sun-shine laughs 
upon the pennon, and trembles on the sail; the 
sweet winds refresh our nostrils from the flowery 
shore, the blue vistas delight our eyes, the waves 
dance in brightness beneath our keel; the sky 
smiles above us, the sea around us, and the land 
behind us, as it recedes; and before, a tract of 
olden brightness seems to herald our way 
ime wears on—and the shore fades to the view. 
The barque and its inmates are alone on the 
ocean. ‘I'he sky becomes clouded—the invisible 
wind sweeps with a hollow murmur along the 
deep, the sun sinks like a mass of blood over the 
waters, which rise and tumble in mad confusion 
through a wide radius of storm—the clouds like 
gloomy curtains, are lifting from afar. The 
sails are rent, the tackles dispart; broken cor- 
dage stream and whistle to the tempest; the 
waves burst like molten mountains upon the haif 
submerged and shuddering deck; masts are rent 
in splinters; the seaman is washed from the 
wheel. Cries of terror and anguish mingle with 
the remorseless dash of billows, and the howling 
of thunder and storm. The foundered boat sinks 
as she launches—the deck is breaking. God of 
Mercy! Who shall appear for the rescue? 
Where fold the arms that are mighty to save? 
Men and brethren—aid is near at hand— 
Through the rifts of the tempest, beaming over 
the tumultuous waters, moves a pavillion of gol- 
den light. The midnight is waning; gushes of 
radiance sprinkle the foam; a towering form 
smiles on the eyes of the despairing voyagers, 
encircled with a haloof glory. Itis the Saviour 
of Man—it isthe Ark of the Covenant! It 
moves onward—the waves rush back on either 
hand—and over a tract of calm expanse, the ark 
is borne.—Who steps from its side, and walks 
over the deep as if upon the land? It is the 
great Captain of our Saivation—the Mighty to 
save! He rescues-the drowning from death, the 





PULPIT ELOQUENCE—MODEL OF A WIFE. 





| hopeless from gloom. He stills the fury of the 
tempest; and for the spirit of mourning, he gives 
the song of rejoicing and the garments of praise. 
Ark of the covenant! row this way? we are 
| sinking in the deep waters—and there is none to 
deliver! Let the prayer be offered, and it will 
save us all. Let not this speech be deemed the 
dream of a fancifulmind. Weare the voyagers, 
ours is the danger, and God is the Power who 
guides the Ark of Deliverance. These things 
are not visible to the naked, mortal eye, tut their 
truth is the same. The things which are seen 
are temporal;—from them, depend those mc- 
mentous things, which are unseen and eternal. 
| How shall | illustrate the boundless difference 
between the gluries of the spiritual and temporal 
world? Some years ago, I remember, I was in 
a town in a neighboring State, when there chan- 
ced an eclipse of the sun. 1 had forgotten the 
anticipated event, and was reading in my room, 
unmindful of the pale and sickly twilight that had 
gradually stolen over my page. A friend came 
in and said—Brother are you aware that the 
eclipse is now taking place?’ I answered no; 
and joining him I walked down into the long, 
broad street. It was full of people, and the 
houses of the town, on all sides, were covered 
with the population. If took a small fragment of 
smoked glass and surveyed the sun. It was 
nearly obscured by the other sphere, and by the 
clouds, which clad in gloomy light, were. sailing 
fitfully by. After a little while, I retired to my 
apartment, but for nearly an hour was totally 
blind. Now, my beloved friends, that mighty 
orb, even when, as at this present, it sails in un- 
clouded majesty above us, throwing its flood of 
light upon the far-off mountain, the aired desert, 
the fertile valley, or the heaving main, that glo- 
rious orb is but a faint spark at the foot of the 
Omnipotent—a dimly lighted lamp, feeble glim- 
mering on the outer verve of that transcendant 
world, whose glories are unseen and eternal.” 











- Mover or A Wire.--It is her happiness to 
be ignorant of all that the world calls pleasure ; 
her glory is to live in the duties of a wife and 
mother; and she consecrates her days to the 
practice of social virtues. Occupied in the 
government of her family, she reigns over her 
husband by complaisance—over her children by 
mildness—over her domestics by goodness. Her 
house is the residence of religious sentiments, of 
filial piety, of conjugal love,of maternal affection, 
of order, peace, sweet sleep and good health. 
Economical and studious, she prevents want and 
dissipates the evil passions ; the indigent who 
present themselves at her door are never repuls- 
ed ; the licentious avoid her presence. She has 
a character of reserve and dignity that makes 
her esteemed. She diffuses around her a mild 
warmth, a pure light, that vivify and illumine all 
that encircle her. 

Happv the man who possesses such a_ wife, 
and can justly appreciate her worth !—Happy 
the children who are nurtured by her care and 
modeled by her counsel! Happy the domestics 
who await her commands and enjoy her benevo- 
lence!—and happy the society which holds in its 
bosom a being worthy of a better world!—W™. Y- 
Messenger. 
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BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, ESQ. 





Pll no more—the heart is torn 
By views of woe we cannot heal ; 
Long shall I see these things forlorn, 
And oft again their griefs shail tee], 
As each upon the mind shall steal; 
That wan projecter’s mystic style, 
That lumpish idiot leering by, 
That peevish idler’s ceaseless wile, . 
And that poor maiden’s half-form’d smile, 
While struggling for the full drawn sigh. 
Crapper. 


About eight years ago, [I was the humble 
means of unravelling a curious piece of villainy 
that occurred in one ef the suburbs of London; 
it is well worth recording, in exemplification of 
that portion of “Life,” whichis constantly pass- 
ing in the holes and corners of the Great Me- 
tropolis. My tale, although romantic enough to 
be a fiction, is excessively common-place in 
some of the details—it is a jumble of real life; a 
conspiracy, an abduction, a nunnery, and a lu- 
natic asylum, are mixed up with constables, 
hackney-coaches, and an old washerwoman. I 
regret also that my heroine is not only without 
a lover, but is absolutely free from the influence 
of the passion, and is not persecuted on account 
of her transcendant beauty. 

Mrs. Lobenstein was the widow of a German 
coachman, who had accompanied a noble fami- 
ly from the continent of Europe; and, anticipat- 
ing a lengthened stay, he had prevailed upon 
his wife to bring over their only child, a daugh- 
ter, and settle down in the rooms apportioned to 
his use, over the stable, in one of the fashionable 
mews at the west end of London. But Mr. 
Lobenstein had scarcely embraced his family, 
ere he was driven off, post haste, to the other 
world, leaving his destitute relict, with a very 
young daughter, to buffet her way along the 
rugged path of life. 

With a little assistance from the nobleman in 
whose employ her husband had for some time 
been settled, Mrs. Lobenstein was enabled to 
earn a respectable livelihood, and filled the ho- 
norable situation of laundress to many families 
of gentility, besides divers stray bachelors, dan- 
dies, and men about town. The little girl grew 
to be an assistance, instead of a drag, to her 
mother; and:the widow found that her path was 
not entirely desolate, nor ‘ choked with the 
brambles of despair.” 

In the sixth year of her bereavement, Mrs. 
Lobenstein, who presided over the destinies of 
my linen, called at my rooms, in company with 
a lady of equal width, breath, and depth. Mrs. 
L. was of the genuine Hanseatic build—of'the 
real Bremen beam—when in her presence, you 
felt the overwhelming nature of her pretensions 
to be considered a woman of some weight in the 
world, and standing in society. On the occasion 
of the visit in question, her friend was equally 


to have turned the party into a tallowy trio.— 
Mrs. L.. begged leave to recommend her friend 
as her successor in the lavatorial line—for her 
own part, she was independent of work, thank 
heaven! and meant to retire from the worry of 
trade. 

1 congratulated her on the successful termina- 
tion of her flourish with the wash tubs. 

**Oh, J have not made the money bless you! 
I might have scrubbed my fingers to the bones 
before I could have done more than earn my 
daily bread, and get, maybe, a black silk gown 
or so for Sundays. No, no! my Mary has 
done more with her quiet, meeting-day face in 
one year, than either the late Mr. Lobenstein or 
myself could compass in our lives.”’ 

Mary Lobenstein, an artless, merry, blue- 
eyed girl of seventeen had attracted the atten- 
tion of a bed-ridden Jady whose linen she was 
in the habit of carrying’ home; and in compli- 
ance with the importunities of the old lady, she 
agreed to reside in her house as the invalid’s 
sole and especial attendant. The old lady, 
luckily,-was almost friendléss; an hypocritical 
hyena of a niece, who expected, and had been 
promised, the reversion of her fortune, would 
occasionally give an inquiry relative to the state 
of her aunt’s health; but so miserably did she 
conceal her joy at the approach of the old lady’s 
dissolution, that the party in question perceived 
her selfish and mercenary nature, and disgusted 
at her evident security of purpose, called in an 
attorney, and executed an entirely new will.— 
There was no other relative to select—Mar 
Lobenstein had been kind and attentive; and, 
more from revenge than good nature, the old 
lady bequeathed the whdle of her property to 
the lucky little girl, excepting a trifling annuity 
to the old maid, her niece, who also held the 
chance of possession in case of Mary’s death. 

When this will was read by the man of law, 
who brought it forth in due season after the old 
lady’s demise, Mary’s wonder and delight alm oet 
equalled the rage and despair of the hyena of 
niece, whom we shall beg leave to designate by 
the name of Elizabeth Bishop. She raved and 
swore the deadliest revenge against the inno- 
cent Mary, who one minute trembled at the de- 
nunciations of the thin and yellow spinster, and 
in the next chucked and danced at the sudden- 
ness of her unexpected good fortune. 

Mr. Wilson, the lawyer, desired the disinher- 
ited to leave the premises to the legal owner, 
and staid by Miss Mary Lobenstein and her fat 
mama till they were in full and undisturbed pos- 
session. The “ good luck,’’ as Mrs. L. called 
it, had fallen so suddenly upon them, that a:very 
heavy wash was left unfinished, to attend to the 
important business; and the complaints of the 
naked and destitute customers alone aroused the 
lucky laundress to a sense of her situation. The 
right and privilege of the routine of customers 
were sold to another fat lady, and Mrs. Loben- 
stein called upon me, among the rest of her 
friends, to solicit the continuance of my wash- 
ing for her stout successor. 

A year passed away. I was lying in bed one 


wintry morning, and shivering with dread at the 


idea of poking my uneased legs into the cold 





adipose, and it would have puzzled a conjurer 
46 


air of the room, when my landlady disturbed my 
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cogitatious by knocking loudly at the room door, 
and requesting my instant appearance in the 
parlor, where “‘a fat lady in tears’? wished my 
presence. The existence of the obese Mrs. 
Lobenstein had almost slipped my memory; and 
I was somewhat startled at seeing that lady, 
dressed ina gaudy colored silk gown, and velvet 
hat and feathers, in violent hysterics upon my 
crimson silk ottoman, that groaned beneath its 
burden. The attentions of my landlady and 
her domestic soon restored my cidevant laun- 
dress to a state of comparative composure, 
when the distressed lady informed me that ber 
daughter, her only child, had been missing for 
several days, and that, notwithstanding the ut- 
most exertions of herself, her lawyer, and her 
friends, she had beer unable to obtain the smal- 
lest intelligence respecting her beloved Mary.— 
She had been to the police offices, had adver- 
tised in the newspapers, had personally inquired 
of all her friends or acquaintance, yet every ex- 
ertion had resulted in disappointment. 
** Every body pities me, but no one suggests a 
means of finding my darling, and I am almost 
distracted. She left me one evening—it was 
quite early—to carry a small present to. the 
chandler’s-shop woman, who was so kind to us 
when I was left a destitute widow. My dear 
girl had but three streets to go, and ran out 
without a cloak or shawl; she made her gift to 
the poor woman, and instantly set out to return 
home. She never reached home—and, woe is 
me, I fear she never will. The magistrates at 
the police office said that she had eloped with 
some sweetheart; my Mary loved no one but 
her mother—and my heart tells me that my 
child could not willingly abandon her widowed 
parent for any new affection that might have 
entered ber young breast. She had no followers 
—we were never for one hour apart, and I 
knew every thought of her innocent mind. One 
gentleman—he said he was a parson—called on 
ine this morning, te administer consolation ; yet 
he hinted that my poor girl had probably commit- 
ted self-destruction—that the light of grace had 
suddenly burst upon her soul, and the sudden 
knowledge of her sinful state had been too much 
for her to bear, and, in desperation, she had 
hurried from the world. Alas! if my poor Mary 
is indeed no more, it was not by her own act 
that she appeared in haste before her Maker-— 
God loved the little girl that he had made so 
good ; the light of heavenly happiness glistened 
in her bright and pretty eyes; and she was too 
fond of this world’s beauties, and the delights of 
life showered by the Almighty upon his children, 
to think of repaying Him by gloom and suicide! 
No, no! Upon her bended knees, morning and 
night, she prayed to her Father in Heaven, that 
His will might be done; her religion, like her 
life, was simple, but pure. She was not of the 
creed professed by him who thought to cheer a 
parent’s broken heart by speaking of a daugh- 
tev’s shameful death.” 
The plain, but earnest eloquence of the poor 
Had excited my warmest sympathy. She had 
called on me for advice ; but 1 resolved to give 
- her my personal assistance, and exert all my fa- 

culties 12 the clearance of this mystery. She 
_Menied. the probability of any one being con- 
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cerned in kidnapping, or conveying away her 
daughter—for, as she simply expressed herself, 
“she was too insignificant to have created an 
enemy of such importance.” 

1 had a friend in the police department—a 
man who suffered not his intimacy with the vil- 
lainy of the world to dull the humanities of na- 
ture. At the period of my tale, he was but lit- 
tle known, and the claims of a large family 
pressed hard upon him; yet his enemies have 
been unable to affix a stain upon his busy life.— 
He has since attained a height of reputation 
that must ensure a sufficient income; he is es- 
tablished as the head of the private police of 
London—a body of men possessing rare and 
wonderful attainments. To this man 1 went; 
and, in a few words, excited his sympathy for 
the heart stricken mother, and obtained a pro- 
mise of his valuable assistance. 

‘The mother is rich,” said 1, “and if suc- 
cessful in your search, I can warrant you a 
larger reward than the sum total of your last 
years’ earnings.” 

‘** A powerful inducement, | confess,” replied 
L——, ** but my professional pride is roused; it 
is a case deserving attention from its apparent 
inexplicability—to say nothing of the mother’s 
misery, and that is something to a father and a 
son.’ 

I mentioned every particular connected with 
the affair, and as he declined visiting Mrs. Lo- 
benstein’s house, invited her to a conference 
with the officer at my lodgings, where he was 
made acquainted with many a curious item that 
seemed to have no connexion with the subject 
we were in consultation upon. But this minute 
curiosity pleased the mother, and she went on 
her way rejoicing, for she was satisfied in her 
own mind that the officer would discover the 
fate of her child. Strange to say, although 
L.-—— declared that he possessed not the sligh- 
test clue, this feeling on the part of the mother 
daily became stronger; a presentiment of the 
officer’s success became the leading feature of 
her life; and she waited for many days witha 
placid face and a contented mind. The prophe- 
tic fancies of her maternal heart were confirm- 
ed; and L—— eventually restored the pretty 
Mary to her mother’s arms. 

About ten days after the consultation, he call- 
ed on me, and reported progress—requiring my 
presence at the police office for the purpose of 
making the affidavit necessary for the procura- 
tion of a search warrant. 

** ] have been hard at work,” said he, “and if 
I have not found out where the young lady is 
concealed, I have at least made a singular dis- 
covery. My own inquiries in the mother’s 
esiaknecheed were not attended with any suc- 
cess; | therefore sent my wife,a sbrewd woman, 
and well adapted for the business. She went 
without a shawl or bonnet, as if she had but 
stepped out from an adjacent house, into the 
baker’s, the grocer’s, the chandler’s, and the 
beer shop; and while making her trifling pur- 
chases, she asked in a careless gossipping way, 
if any intelligence of Miss Lobenstein had been 
obtained? every body was willing to talk of such 
a remarkable circumstance; and my wife lis- 
tened patiently to many different versions of the 
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story, but without obtaining any useful intelli- 

ence. One day, the last attempt that 1 had 
a lerrmined she should make, she observed that 
a huckster woman, who was standing in a ba- 
ker's shop when the question was discussed, be- 
trayed a violence of speech against the bereav- 
ed parent, and seemed to rejoice in her misfor- 
tunes. The womanly feeling of the rest of the 
gossips put down her inhuman chucklings, but 
my wife, with considerable tact, I must say, 
joined the huckster in her vituperation, rightly 
judging that there must be some peculiar reason 
for disliking a lady who seems generally esteem- 
ed, and who was then suffering under an afilic- 
tion the most distressing to a female heart. The 
huckster invited my wife to walk down the 
street with her. 

**¢ Tsay—are you one of Joe’s gang?” whis- 
pered the huckster. 

‘** Yes,” said my wife. 

*¢} thought so, when I seed you grinning at 
the fat old Dutchey’s trouble. Did Joe come 
cown with the rhino pretty well to you about 
this business ?” 

*** Not to me,” said my wife, at a venture. 

“* Nor to me, neither, the shabby varmint.— 
Where was your post?” 

This question rather bothered my wife, but 
she answered, 

“I swore not to tell.” 

“¢ Oh, stuff! they’ve got the girl, and it’s all 
over now, in course; though Sal Brown who 

iv’d Joe the information about the girl, says 
that five pounds won’t stop her mouth, when 
there’s a hundred offered for the information— 
so we thought of splitting upon Joe, and touch- 
ing the rhino. If you knows any more nor we 
do, and can make your share of the work, you 
may join our party, and come in for your 
whacks.” 

“* Well, | know a good deal, if I liked to tell 
it—what do you know ?” 

“* Why, I knows that four of us were employ- 
ed to watch when Miss Lobenstein went out in 
the evening without her mother, and to let Joe 
know directly ; and I know that we did watch 
for six months and more: and when Sal Brown 
did \et him know, that the girl was missing that 
same night, and ha’n’t been heard on since.” 

*** But do you know where she is?” said my 
wife in a whisper, 

** Well, I can’t say that I do. My stall is at 
the corner near the mother’s house; and Sal 
Brown was walking past, up and down the 
street, a fullowing her profession. She’s of 
opinion that the girl has been sent over the her- 
ring pond to some place abroad ; but my idea is 
that she ha’n’ far off, for Joe hasn’t been away 
many hours together, | know.” 

** My wife declared that she was acquainted 
with every particular, and would join them in 
forcing Joe to be more liberal in his disburse- 
ments, or give him up to justice, and claim the 
reward. She regretted that she was compelled 
to go to Hornsey to her mother for the next few 
days, but agreed to call at the huckster’s stall 
immediately on her return. 

“There was one point more that my wife 
wished to obtain. “I saw the girl alone one 
night when it was quite dark, but Joe was not 
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to be found when I went after him. Where did 
= Brown meet with him, when she told of the 
irl ? ? e 

““* Why, at the Blue Lion beer-shop, to be 
sure,” said the other. 

“ ] was waiting in the neighborhood, well dis- 
guised. 1 received my wife’s valuable informa- 
tion, and in a few minutes was sitting in the tap 
room of the Blue Lion, an humble public house 
ef inferior pretensions. I was dressed in a 
shooting jacket, breeches, and gaiters, with a 
shot belt and powder horn slung round me. A 
huge pair of red whiskers circled my face, and 
a dark red shock of hair peeped from the sides 
of my broad-brimed hat. I waited in the dull 
room, stinking of beer and tobacco, till the 
h use closed for the night, but heard nothing of 
my Joe, although I listened attentively to the 
conversation of the incomers, a strange, un- 
couth set, entirely composed of the lower order 
of laborers, and seemingly unacquainted with 
each other. 

“The whole of the next day, I lounged about 
the sanded tap room, and smoked my pipe, and 
drank my beer in silent gloominess. The land- 
lord asked me a few questions, but when his cu- 
riosity was satisfied, he left me to myself. I 
pretended to be a runaway gamekeeper, hiding 
from my master’s anger for selling his game 
without permission. The story satiafied the host 
but I saw nothing of any stranger, nor did I 
hear any of the old faces called by the name I 
wished to hear. One of the visiters was an ill- 
looking thick-set fellow, ahd kept up a continu- 
al whispering with the landlord—I made sure 
that he was my man, when, to vf reat regret 
I heard him hailed by the name o Besene. 

*“T was standing inside the bar, chattering 
with the landlord, and settling for my pipes and 
my beer, when a good-looking, fresh-colored, 
smiling-faced young fellow, danced into the bar, 
and was immediately saluted by the host, ‘* Hol- 
lo, JOE, where have you been these two days?”’ 

‘*** Heavy business on hand, my buck—occu- 
pies all my time, but pays well. So give us a 
mug of your best, and d— the expense.” 

**T had no doubt but this was my man. [ en- 
tered into conversation with him, in my assum- 
ed manner, and my knowledge of the Somerset- 
shire dialect materially assisted my disguise.— 
Joe was evidently a sharp-witted fellow, who 
knew exactly what he was about. All my en- 
deavors to draw him into talking of his own avo- 
cations completely failed; he would laugh, 
drink, and chatter, but not a word relative to 
the business that occupied his time could I in- 
duce him to utter. 

*** Who’s going to the hop in St. John street?”’ 
said the lively Joe. ‘1 mean to have eighteen- 
pennyworth of shake-a-leg there to-night, and 
have it directly too, for 1 must be back at my 
place at daybreak.” 

“This was enough for me. I walked with 
Joe to the vicinity of the dancing-rooms, when, 
pleading a prior engagement, | quitted him, and 
returned home. My disguise was soon com- 
pletely altered; my red wig and whiskers, drab 
hat and shooting dress were exchanged fora 
suit of black, with a small French cloak of 
dark cloth, and plain black hat. Thus attired, 
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1 watched the entrance of the humble ball-room, 
fearing that my man might leave it at an early 
period, for I knew not how far he had to journey 
to ‘his place in the country, where he was com- 
pelled to be by the break of day. 

** | walked the pavement of St. John street for 
six long hours, and was obliged to make myself 
known to the watchman to prevent his inter- 
ference, for he doubted the honesty of my inten- 
tions. Just before the dawn of day, my friend 
Joe, who seemed determined to have enough 
dancing for his money, appeared in the street 
with a lady oneach arm. i had to keep him in 
sight till he had escorted the damsels to their 
domiciles; when, buttoning up his coat, and 
pressing his hat down over his brows, he walked 
forward with a determined pace. I followed 
him ata convenient distance. I felt that he was 
in my power—that I was on the point of tracing 
the mystery of the girl’s disappearance, and as- 
certaining the place of her detention. 

*“ Joe walked rapidly towards Shoreditch 
Church. [ was within a hundred feet of him, 
when the early Cambridge coach dashed down 
the Kingsland Road. Joe seized the guard’s 
hold at the side of the back boot, placed his feet 
upon the hind spring, and in ene moment was 
on the top of the coach, and trundling away 
from me at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

‘“*T was beaten. It was impossible for me to 
overtake the coach. I thought of hiring a hack, 
but the rapid progress of the stage defied all 
idea of overtaking it. I returned dispirited to 
my home. 

‘“My courage rose with the conception of 
fresh schemes. In the course of the day I 
called on a friend, a stage coachman, and tellin 
him some of the particulars of my object, ask 
him to introduce me to the driver ef the Cam- 
bridge coach. | met him on his return to town 
the next day, and, by the help of my friend, 
overcame his repugnance te talk with strangers 
respecting the affairs of his passengers. 
learnt, at last, that Joe never travelled more 
than half a dozen miles, but Elliot, the coach- 
man, was unable to say who he was, or where 
he went to. My plan was soon arranged, and 
Elliot was bribed to assist me. 

“The next morning by daybreak, I was sit- 
ting on the top of the Cambridge coach, well 
pie gp up in a large white top coat, with a 
shawl tied over my mouth. | got on the coach 
at the inn yard, and as we neared the church, 
looked out anxiously for my friend Joe; but he 
was not to be seen, nor could I discern any thing 
ef him for six or seven miles along the road.— 
The first stage was performed, and while the 
horses were being changed, Elliott, the coach- 
man, pointed out a strange ill-looking maa, in a 
close light waistcoat with white sleeves, white 
breeches, yarn stockings, and high-low shoes.— 
“That fellow,” said Elliott, “is always in compa- 
ny with the man you have been inquiring about. 
1 have seen them frequently together come from 
over that style; he is now waiting for Joe, I'll 
bet a pound.” 

I alighted, and bargained with the landlord of 
the small road-side inn for the use of the front 
bedroom, up stairs. I took my post, and as the 


appear till late in the afternoon—his friend ea- 
gerly seized him by the arm, and began to re- 
late something with great anxiety of look and 
energy of action. They moved off over the style. 
I glided out of the house, and fullowed them. A 
footpath wound through an extensive meadow, 


end. I hastened my pace, and gained the centre 
of the field, ere they were aware of my approach. 
I observed a telegraphic signal pass between 
them, and they instantly stopped their expedi- 
tion, and turning back upon their path, saunter- 
ed slowly towards me. I kept on; we met— 
their eyes were searchingly bent upon me, but 
{ maintained an easy gait and undisturbed 
countenance, and continued my walk for some 
minutes after they were past. As I climbed the 
farthest style, 1 observed them watching me 
from the other end of the field. I saw no more 
of Joe or his friend for the rest of that day and 
the whole of the next. 

** ] was much annoyed at my disappointment, 
and resolved not to be again outwitted. Every 
possible inquiry that could be made without ex- 
citing the curiosity of the neighbourhood, was 
instituted, but I was unable to obtain the smal- 
lest information, either of the abducted lady or 
of Joe’s individuality. His friend was known 
as a vagabond of the first class—a discharged 
ostler, with a character that marked him ready 
for the perpetration of every crime. 

‘*] was hunting in the dark. 1 had nothing 
but surmises to go upon, except the declaration 
of the huckster, that a man named Joe was the 
means of Miss Lobenstein’s absence, but I was 
not sure that | was in pursuit of that identical 
Joe. The mystery attending the object of my 
suspicion gave an appearance of probability to 
my supposition, but it seemed as if 1 was not to 
proceed beyond the limits of uncertainty. I 
resolved, after waiting till the evening of the 
next day, to return to the tap-room of the Blue 


1| Lion, and the impenetrability of my game- 


keeper’s disguise. 

“Tying my rough coat up in my shawl, | 
clapped the bundle under my arm, and walked 
quietly along the road. As I passed through 
some posts on the side-walk, a post-chaise was 
coming through the adjoining toll-gate. A scuf- 
fle, accompanied with high oaths, in the interior 
of the chaise, attracted my attention; a hand was 
dashed through the carriage- window, and cries 
for help were lo idly vociferated. 1 ran towards 
the chaise; and ordered the postillion to stop; a 
coarse voice desired him to drive on; the com- 
mand was repeated with violent imprecations, 
and the horses, severely lashed, bounded rapid- 
ly away. I was sufficiently near to catch hold 
of the back of the springs as the vehicle moved; 
the motion was violent, but 1 kept my grasp.— 
The back board of the chaise, where the feot- 
man should stand, had been covered with a 
double row of iron spikes, to prevent the intru- 
sion of idle boys; but, determined not to lose 
sight of the ruffians who were thus violating the 
peace of the realm, I pressed my bundle hard 
upon the spikes, and jumping nimbly up, found 
myself in a firm and pleasant seat. 

‘The carriage rolled speedily along. I de- 





stage departed, began my watch. Joe did not 


termined, at the very first halting place, to sum- 


and the men were rapidly nearing the farthest , 
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mon assistance, and desire an explanation of 
the eutcries and demands for help. If, as there 
seemed but little doubt, some act of lawless vio- 
lence was being perpetrated, I resolved to ar- 
rest the principals upon the spot. While cogi- 
tating on the probabilities of the result, I receiv- 
ed a tremendous cut across the face, from the 
thong of a heavy leather whip, jerked with con- 
siderable violence from the window of the post- 


chaise. A second well-directed blow drove me | 


from my seat, and | fell into the road, severely 
lacerated, and almost blind. 

** 1 rolled upon the dusty ground, and writhed 
in excessive agony. A thick wale crossed each 
cheek, and one of my eyes had been terrifically 
hit. It was yet early night, and the public na- 
ture of the road soon afforded me assistance. A 








joung man passed me, driving a gig towards 

ondon: { hailed him, and requested his ser- | 
vices. A slight detail of the cause in which ] | 
had received my injuries, induced him to turn! 
round and receive me in the vacant seat. The | 
promise of half a guinea tempted him to drive | 
rapidly after the chaise,and in a few minutes | 
we heard the sound of wheels. The young man | 
cheered his horse to greater progress, but we | 
were unable to pass the vehicle in advance, and | 
it was not till we both drew up to the door of the | 
roadside inn, where I had previously stopped, 
that we discovered that we had been in pursuit 
of a mail-coach instead of a post-chaise. 

* The waiter declared that ‘nothin’ of a four- 
veel natur, ‘cept a vaggin and a mearse’ had 
passed within the previous half hour. Placing 
my gig friend over some brandy and water, | 
sought the recesses of the kitchen, that I might | 





procure some cooling liquid to bathe my face | 


with. While busily employed at the yard pump, | 
the sound of voices from an adjoining stable ar- | 
rested my attention. The dim light of a lantern | 
fell upon the figure of the ostler whom I| had. 
seen In Company with mysterious Joe. 1 ad- 
vanced lightly, in hopes of hearing the conver- | 
sation. When I reached the door, | was startled | 
by the sudden approach of some one from the | 
other side of the yard, and compelled to hide 
behind the door. A stable helper popped kis 
head into the building, and said— 

*** See here, Billee, vot 1 found sticking on 
the spikes of the chay you've left in the lane.”’ 

‘*My luckless bundle was produced, and 
speedily untied. Directly Billy, for so was the 
suspicious ostler named, saw my rough, white, 
great coat, he exclaimed, with considerable en- 
ergy— 

***T’m blessed if we haint been looked arter. 
I seed this ere toggery a valking arter Joe and 
me in the meadow yonder. Ve thought it sus- 
pectable, so ve mizzled back. And I’m jigger- 
ed if the owner vort sitting behind our conwey- 
ance, ven Joe hit him a vollop or two vith your 
vip to knock him off. Tommy, my tulip, l’ll go 
back vi’ you to-night, and vait a vhile till the 
vind changes.’ 

‘** 1t was evident then, that Joe was connected 
with the abduction of the day—another con- 
vincing proof that he was the active agent in 
Miss Lobenstein’s affair. With respect to my 
friend the ostler, 1 determined to try the effects 
of a little coercion, but concluded that it would 
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be better to let him reach some distance from 
his usual haunts, to prevent alarming his comate 
Joe. 

“‘1n about an hour the post-chaise was driven 
to the door; and the ostler, much the worse for 
his potations, was placed within the body of the 
vehicle. 1 was soon after them, in company 
with the young man in the gig, and we kept the 
chaise in sight till it had entered the still and de- 
serted streets of the city. It was nearly mid- 
night; the drunken ostler desired the scarcely 
sober postillion to put him out at the door of a 
tavern. [ walked up to the astonished couple, 
and, arresting them on a charge of felony, slip- 
ped a pair of small but powerful spring hand- 
cuffs over the ostler’s wrists. 1 conducted him, 
helpless. and amazed, to an adjacent watch- 
house ; and mentioning my name and office, de- 
sidered his safe custody till 1 could demand his 
body. The postillion, who was guarded by my 
gig friend, became much alarmed; and volun- 
teered any information that I might desire. He 
confessed that he had been employed that after - 
noon, by one Joseph Mills, to carry a lunatic 
priest to the Friscan Monastery, at Enfield 
Chase, from whence it was asserted that he had 
made his escape. The existence of a religious 
establishment in that neighborhood was entirely 
unknown to me, and | questioned the postillion 
respecting the number of its inmates, and the 
name of the superior, but he professed to know 
nething beyond the locality of the building, and 
declared that he had never been‘inside the vard 
gate. ile admitted that Joseph Mills had em- 
ployed him several times upon the same busi- 
ness; and that, rather more than a fortnight ago, 
Billy, the ostler, had desired him to bring up a 
post-chaise from his master’s yard at a minute’s 


/ notice, and that a young lady was lifted, in a 


senseless state, into the chaise, and driven down 
to the building at Enfield as rapidly as the horses 
could be made to go. 

**1 took down his directions respecting the 
house, and at daybreak this morning I recon- 
noitered the front and back of the building. If 
I am any judge, that house is not devoted to mo- 
nastic purposes alone; but you will see it to- 
morrow, | trust; for 1 wish you to accompany 
me as early in the morning as we can start, af- 
ter procuring the warrants for a general search 
in the secrets of this most mysterious monas- 
tery.” 

it was early noon the next day before we 
were enabled to eomplete our necessary ar- 
rangaments. L—, Mr. Wilson, the attorney, 
Mr. R ——, a police magistrate of some distinc- 
tion, and the reader’s humble servant, stepped 
into a private carriage, while a police officer, 
well armed, sat with the driver. The magistrate 
had been interested in the details necessary for 
the procuration of the warrant, and had invited 
himself to the developement of the mystery. 
An hour’s ride brought us to the entrance of a 
green lane that wound its mazy length between 
hedges of prickly holly and withered hawthorn 
trees. After traversing the lane for nearly two 
miles, we turned again to the left by L ——’s di- 
rection, ans entered a narrow pass between a 
high brick wall and a huge bank surrounded by 
a row of high and gloomy trees. The wall form- 
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ed the boundary of the monastery grounds, and| rushed to the door, and attempted to force his 
a certain place, where an ascent in the narrow | way to the interior of the house. The police 
road favored the purpose, we were desired by officer stopped him, and an angry altercation 
L,——to mount the roof of the coach, and, by | ensued—he placed his finger in his mouth, and 
looking over the wall, to inspect the back front| gavea loud and lengthy whistle. - L ——., who 
of the building. Massive bars of iron were fas- | was busily engaged in searching for the fasten- 
tened across every window of the house; in some | ings of an iron screen, that crossed the width of 
places, the frames and glass were entirely re-| the hall,observed the noise, and turning round 
moved, and the gratings were fixed in the naked | to his mate, said quietly, “If he’s troublesome. 











brick work; or the apertures were fitted with | 
thick boarding, excepting a small place at the | 
top for the admission of the smallest possible | 
quantity of light and air. The windows of a 
range of out-houses, which extended down one 
side of the extensive yard, were also securely | 
barred; and a small square stone building stood | 


in the middle of the garden, which immediately | 
adjoined the yard. ‘Two sides of this singular 
construction were visible from our coach top, | 
yet neither door nor window were to be dis- 
cerned. 

One of our party pointed outa pale and wild- 
looking face glaring at us frem one of the grated 
windows of the house. “ Let us away,” said 
L—-, “‘we are observed; and a farther gratifi- | 
cation of our curiosity may prevent a success- | 
ful issue to my scheme.” 

* This looks more like a prison than a monas- 
tery ora convent,” said the magistrate. 

“1 fear that we shall find it worse than either,” 
replied L . 

In a few minutes the carriage stopped at the | 





gate of the building, the front of which exhibited | 
but few points for the attachment of suspicion. | 
‘The windows were shaded by blinds and curtains, | 


| with this establishment deserves it or no. 


Tommy, give him a pair of gloves.” In two 
minytes, the fellow was sitting helpless on the 
ground, securely handeuffed. 

“Confound him,” said L——, “he must have 


_come out through this grating; there is no other 


entrance to the hall, and yet I cannot discover 


the door-way; and I am afraid that his signal has 


made it worse, for I heard the click of a spring 


| work direetly after he gave his whistle.” 


“This grating is a common appendage to a 
convent or religious house,” said Mr. Wilson. 
‘Perhaps we are giving ourselvesfinnecessary 
trouble—let usring the bell again, and we may 
obtain admission without the use of force.” 

The officer and the magistrate exchanged a 
smile. The latter went to the man who had 
opened the door, and said, in a low tone of 
voice, ‘We must get into the house, my man, 


| show us how wecan pass this grating, and I will 


give you five guineas. If you refuse, I shall 
commit you to jail, whether your connexion 
Iam 


)a magistrate, and these, my officers, are acting 


under my direction.” 
The man spoke not; but raising his manacled 
hands to his mouth, gave another whistle of pe- 


but free from gratings or bars. The palings that | culiar shrillness and modulation. 


enclosed a fine small court, were of massive oak, 


and being mounted on a dwarf wall, effectually | great height and extent. 


The hall in which we were detained, was of 
Beyond the iron 


prevented the intrusion of uninvited guests. The | screen, a heavy partition of wood work cut off 


yates were securely closed, but the handle of a| 


small bell invited attention, and a lusty pull by | 
the driver gave notice of our presence. | 

L.—, who had quitted the vehicle by the | 
off door, requested the magistrate to keep out of | 
sight, and with his brother officer, retired behind | 
the coach. Our course of proceeding had been | 
well arranged ; when the door of the house was | 
opened, I put my. head from the carriage win- | 
dow, and requested to see the superior of the | 
convent. The attendant, a short, ill-looking | 
fellow in a fustian coatand gaiters, desired to 
know my business with him. 


“It is of great | 
secrecy and importance,” I replied; “1 cannot | 
leave the carriage, because I have somebody | 
here that requires my strictest attention. Give} the door of the grating. 
your master this card, and he will know exactly | 


the lower end, and a door of heavy oak opened 
from the room thus formed from the body of the 
hall. An open, but grated window, was imme- 
diately above the door, and extended almost 
from one end of the partition to the other. 
L.—, observing this, climbed up the iron 
screen with the agility of the cat, and had 
scarcely attained the top, ere we observed him 
level a pistol towards some object in the enclo- 
sure, and exclaim, with a loud voice, “Move 
one step, and Il’ll drive a couple of bullets 
through your skull.” 

“What do you require?” exclaimed a tremu- 
lous voice from within. 

“Send your friend there, Joe Mills, to open 
If you move hand or 
foot, I’ll pull trigger, and your blood be upon 








who Iam, and what I require.” | your own head.” 

Our scheme succeeded. The fellow left his| L.—— afterwards informed me, that upon 
post, and, unfastening the paling gate, advanced | climbing the screen, he discerned a gentleman 
to the edge of the footpath, and put his hand in| in black in close consultation with a group of 
at the window of the carriage for my card.| men. They were standing at the farther end of 
1, —— and the officer glided from their conceal-| the enclosure against a window, the light of 
ment, and secured possession of the outer gate| which enabled him to pick out the superior, 
and the door of the house, before the fellow had) and to discern the physiognomy of his old ac-° 
time to give the alarm. The driver, who had| quaintance Joe. 
pretended to busy himself with the horses, imme- L— 
diately opened the carriage door; and in a few | “my fingers are cramped, and I may fire in mis- 
seconds, the whole of our party were mustered | take.” 
in the entrance hall. The man who hadanswer-| The threat was effectual in its operation. "The 
ed the bell, when he recovered his surprise,| fan was afraid to move, and the door of the 
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*‘Come, come, Joe, made haste,” said L—,." 
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enclosue was opened by his direction. Joe | passed him, he gave them a knowing wink, and 
walked trippingly across the hall, and, touching | said, “Take the gentlemen to the stone house 
a spring in one of the iron rails, removed the fas- | first.” The pe was about to pass into 
tenings from a portion of the screen, and ad-| the yard, when lL, —— seized him by the collar 
mitted our party. : | of his coat, and violently pulling him back into 
“How do you do, Mr. Mills?” said L.——; | the room, closed the door, and jerked the princi- 
“how are our friends at the Blue Lion? You | pal bolt into its socket. 
must excuse me if | put you to a little inconve-| ‘‘Excuse my rudeness, sir, but you will soon 
nience, but yot. are so volatile that we can’t | perceive that itwasnecessary. Your plan, Mr. 
make sure of finding you when we want you, | Nares, is a very good plan, but will scarcely 
unless we take the requisite precaution. Tommy, | answer your purpose. We do not intend pla- 
tackle him to his friend, and by way of greater | cing ourselves at the mercy of your men in any 
security, fasten them to the grating—but don’t | of your stone houses, or cells with barred win- 
waste the gloves, for we have several more tofit.” | dows. You kave the keys of the establishment 
“ Gentlemen,” said the man in black, advan- | at your girdle—go round with us yourself, and 
cing to the door of the enclosure, “‘what is the | let those five or six fellows remain here instead 
reason of this violence? Why is the sanctity of | of dancing at our heels. Come, come, sir, we 
this holy establishment thus defiled? Who are | are not to be trifled with; no hesitation, or I shall 
you, and what seek you here?” | possess myself of your keys, and leave you se- 
“Il 4m a magistrate, sir,and these men are | curely affixed to your friend Mills. 
officers of justice armed with proper authority | Nares grinned defiance, but made no reply; 
to search this house for the person of Mary Lo-/| Farrell, whose pale face exhibited his dismay, 
benstein, and we charge you with her unlawful | took courage from the dogged bearing of his of- 
detention. Give her to our care, and you may | ficial, and stuttered out, “Mr. Nares, I desire 
save yourself much trouble.” ‘that you will not give up your keys.” The hint 
“I Kxnow nothing of the person you mean, nor | was sufficient. Nares and his fellows, who were 
are we subject to the supervision of your laws.|all furnished with bludgeons, raised their 
This house is devoted to religious purposes—it is | weapons in an attitude of attack, and a general 
the abode of penitents who have abjured the | fight was inevitable. The closing of the yard 
world and all its vanities. We are under the| door had cut off one of our friends, but it also 
protection of the Legate of His Holiness the | excluded two of the enemy. Still the odds were 
Pope, and the laws of England do not forbid our | fearfully against us, and not only in point of num- 
existence. Foreigners only dwell within these | bers, which rated five to four, but our antago- 
walls, and I cannot allow the interference of any | nists were all of them armed, while the magis- 
party unauthorized by the head of thechurch.” | trate and | were totally unprovided with the 





‘“‘] shall not stop,” said the magistrate, ‘to! 


expose the errors of your statement; lam furnish- 


ed with sufficient power to demand a right of 


search in any house in the kingdom. Indepen- 
dent of ascertaining the safety of the individual 
with whose abduction you are charged, it is my 
duty to inquire into the nature of an establish- 
ment assursing the right to capture the subjects 
of the king of this realm, and detain them in a 
place having all the appointrnents of a common 


prison, yet disowning the surveillance of the| 


English laws. Mr. 1,——, you will proceed in 
your search, and if any one attempts to oppose 
you, he must take the consequences.” 

The countenance of the man in black betray- 
ed the uneasiness he felt; the attendants, six in 
number, who, with our friend Mills, had formed 
the council whose deliberations were disturbed 
by the sight of L ——’s pistol, were ranged be- 
neath the window that looked into the yard, and 
waited the commands of the chief. This man, 
whose name we afterwards ascertained was 
Farrel. exchanged a look of cunning with his 
—, and, with apparent resignation, re- 
plied, 

“Well, sir, it is useless for me to:;contend with 


’ the authority you possess; Mr. Nares, throw open 


the yard door, and, do you and your men attend 
the gentlemen round the circuit of the cells.” 
The person addressed, unbolted the fastenings 


_ofa huge door that opened into the yard, and 


-bowed to our party as if waiting their prece- 
dence. Mr. Wilson being nearest the door, 
went first, and Nares, with a bend of his head, 
motioned two of his party to follow... As they 














means of defence. 

Hostilities commenced by one of the men stri- 
king me a violent blow upon the fleshy part of 
the left shoulder, that sent me stagyering to the 
other side of the room. Iwo of the ruffians si- 
multaneously faced the police officer, as if to 
attack him; he received the blow of the nearest, 
upon his mace or staff of office, and before the 
fellow had time to lift his guard, returned him a 
smashing rap upon the fingers of his right hand, 
compelling him to drop his cudgel, and run 
howling into the corner of the room. The officer 
then turned his attention to the fellow who had 
assaulted me, and who was flourishing his stick 
with the intent of repeating the blow--bat re- 
ceiving a severe crack across his shins from the 
officer's mace, he was unable to keep his legs, 
and dropped upon the floor. 1 immediately 
wrested the bludgeon from his grasp, and left 
him hors de combat. The officer, while assisting 
me, received a knock-down blow from the fellow 
who had hesitated joining in the first attack, but 
cat-like, had been watching his opportunity for 
a pounce. I gave himin return a violent thump 
upon his head, and drove his hat over his eyes— 
then, rushing in upon him, | pinioned his arms 
and held him till the officer rose and assisted 
me to secure him. While placing the hand- 
cuffs upon him, | was favored @ith a succession 
od _— from the gentleman with the crippled 
rand. 

{, ——, having drawn a pistol from his pocket 
advanced to Nares and desired him to deliver 
up the keys; the ruffian answered him by stri- 
king a heavy blow on L. ——’s ear that immedi- 
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ately produced blood. The officer, exhibiting 
the utmost self- possession under these irritating 
circumstances, did not fire the pistol at his ad- 
versary, but dashed the weapon into his face, and 
inflicted a painful wound. Nares was a man of 
bull-dog courage. He seized the pistol, and 
struggled fearfully for its possession. 


tagonist; the pistol was discharged in the scufile, 
luckily without wounding any one—and the ruf- 
fian, holding the conquered L upon 
ground, was twisting his cravat for the purpose 
of choking him, when, having satisfactorily ar- 
ranged our men, we arrived to the rescue, and 
prevented the scoundrel from executing his vil- 
lanous intention. But Nares, although defeated 
by numbers, evinced a determination to die game 
—it was with the utmost difficulty that we were 
enabled to secure his arms, and while slipping 
the handcuffs over his wrists, he continued to 





leave the marks of his teeth upon the fingers of | 


the policeman. 

While this furious melee was going on, the 
magistrate had been unceremoniously collared 
by the master of the house, and thrust forth into 


that part of the hall which adjoined the iron | 


screen. But his worship did not reverence this 


ungentlemanly proceeding, and turned valiantly | 


upon his assailer. Both of them were unpro- 
vided with weapons, and a furious bout of fisty 
cuffs ensued, wherein his worship was conside- 
rably worsted. 


the screen, encouraged [Farrel by their cheers. 


The magistrate was severely punished, and | 
roared for help; Farrel, dreading collision with | 
the conquerors of his party, left his man, and | 
started off. through the open door of the grating; | 


he ran down the lane with a speed that defied 
pursuit. Thedriver and the magistrate both en- 
deavoured to overtake him, but they soon lost 


sight of the nimble rogue, and returned discom- | 


forted to the house. 


During the scuffle, the two men, who, with | 
Mr. Wilson, were shut out by the promptitude | 


of L. —— clamored loudly at the door for re-ad- 
mission. The attorney, as he afterwards con- 
fessed, was much ,alarmed at the position in 
which he found himself—cut off from all commu- 
nication with his friends, and left at the mercy 
of two ill-looking scoundrels, in a strange place, 
and surrounded by a range of grated prisons, 
while a number of cadaverous maniac looking 
faces glared at him from between the bars. 
Upon mustering our party, we were all more 
or less wounded. The magistrate was outra- 
geous in his denunciations of vengeance upon 
all parties concerned; his discolored eye and torn 


His gi- | 
gantic frame and strength overpowered his an- | 


the | 


. Mills and the porter, who had | 
been fastened by the policemen to the railing of | 
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| the fellow’s kicks upon my shins. Nevertheless, 

we had fought a good fight, and achieved a 

| perilous victory. 

| The magistrate threw up the window sash, 

}and addressed the men in the yard from be- 

' tween the iron gratings. ‘‘Harkee, yon sirs, we 

have thrashed your fellows, and have them here 

in custody. If you attempt resistance, we shall 
serve you exactly in the same manner. But 
if either of you feel inclined to assist us in the 
discharge of our duty, and will freely answer | 
every question, and render all the help in his 
power, you shall not only be forgiven for any 
part you may have taken in scenes of past vio- 
lence, short of murder, but shall be well re- 
warded into the bargain.”’ 

One of the men, and I must say that he was 
the most ill-looking of the whole lot, immediately 
stepped forward, and offered to turn “king’s evi- 
dence,’ if the magistrate would swear to keep 
his promise. The other fellow growled his con- 
| tempt of “the sneak what would snitch,’ and 
darted rapidly downthe yard. As we never saw 
him again, it is supposed that he got into the 
garden, and found some means of escaping over 
the walls. 

The yard door was opened, and the lawver 
and the informer were admitted. ‘The latter 
personage told us that his wife was the matron 
of the establishment, and, with her sister, would 
be found up stairs. The keys were taken from 
Nares, and we began our search. Mr. Wilson 
desired the man to conduct us to Mary Loben- 
stein’s room, but he positively denied the know- 
ledge of any such person. His wife, a coarse, 
pock-marked, snub-nosed woman, with a loud, 
masculine voice, also declared that no female 
answering to that name, had ever been within 
the house. L remarked that no credit was 
to be attached to their assertions, and ordered 
them tolead the way to the search. 

It would eccupy too much space to describe 
| minutely the nature of the persons and events 

that we encountered in our rounds. Suffice it to 
say, we soon discovered that the suspicions. of 
the police officer and“the magistrate barely 
reached the truth. Farrgll’s establishment had 
nu connexion with any religious house, nor could 
we discover either monk, friar, nun, or novice 
in any of the cells. But the name was a good 
‘cloak for the villainous usages practised in the 
house, as it disarmed suspicion, and prevented 
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| the interference of the police. The house, in th 
| reality, was a private mad-house, but subject a 
| to the foulest abuses; wives who were tired of ar 


| their husbands, and vice versa—reprobate sons, 
| wishing to dispose of fathers—or villains who 
| wanted to remove their rivals, either in love or 
lth, could secure safe lodgings for the ob- 











apparel, besides the bruises about his person, | wea gin, 
had inflamed his temper, and he declared thatit | noxious personages in Farrell’s I arm, as it was 
was his firm determination to offer a large re- | termed by. the Knowing few. Farrel could al- 
ward for the apprehension of the chief ruffian| ways obtain a certificate of the lunacy of the 

Farrell. L was much hurt, and for some! person to be removed; Nares had been bred to 
time appeared unable to stand alone—his ear | the pestle and. the mortar; and asthe act then 
bled profusely, and relieved his head, which had | stood, an apothecary’s signature was sufficient 
been nna affected by Nares’s attempt at| authority for immuring a suspected person. In- 
strangulation. The other officer had received | curables, of the worst description, was received . 
a severe thumping, and his bitten hand gave him| by Farrel, and boarded at the lowest rate. He 

much pain. My left arm was almost useless,| generally contracted for a sum down, guaran- 
and many bloody marks exhibited the effects of | teeing that their friends should never again be 
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troubled by them—and, as the informer said, ; firmed maniacs were sent to the lunatic asylum, 
“He gave them little enough to eat, and if they | with the magistrate’s order for their admittance, 
did not die, it was’nt his fault.” | and two or three of the sick and sorrowing were 
The house was also appropriated to other | removed to the Middlesex hospital. 
purposes of secrecy and crime. Ladies in a! I assisted the lawyer and the magistrate in 
delicate situation were accommodated with pri- | taking the depositions of several of the sufferers 
vate rooms for their accouchement, and the who appeared sane enough to warrant the 
children effectually provided for. Fugitives | truth of their stories. As night approached, 1 
from justice were sure of concealment, if they | prepared for a departure, and Mr. Wilson re- 
could obtain admission tothe farm. In short, solved to accompany me; we received the ad- 
Farrell's doors, although closed to the world and | dresses of several persons from various inmates 
the eye of the law, were open to all who could | of the Farm, who requested us to let their fami- 
afford to pay, or be paid for—from the titled se- | lies know of the place of their detention. As 
ducer and his victim, whose ruin was effected in | we drove dowa the lane, we met L ——, and a 
the elegant suite of rooms fronting the lane—to posse of police officers, who were to accompany 
the outcast bedlamite, the refuse of the poor- | the magistrate in his night sojourn at the house, 
house, and the asylum, who was condemned to and assist him in the removal of the rest of the 
a slow, but certain death in the secret ceils of inmates in the morning. 
this horrible abode. _ During the evening, I called, with a heavy 
It would fill a volume to recount the history | heart, upon Mrs. Lobenstein, and communicated 
of the sufferers whom we released from their al- | the melancholy result of our scheme. 1 related 
most hopeless imprisonment—a volume of crime, | minutely the particulars of our transaction—she 
of suffering, and of sorrow. listened quietly to my story, and occasionally 
After a painful and fruitless search through all | interrupted me, when describing the zeal of the 
the various rooms, cells, and hiding places of | officer L——, by invoking the blessings of 
that singular house, we were compelled to ac- heaven upon his head. hen she learnt the 
knowledge that the assertions of the under | unsuccessful issue of our search, she remained 
keeper and his wife were but toocorrect. Mary | silent for a minute only—when, with a confident 
Loberstein was not among the number of the | tone, and a cheerful voice, she said—* My 
detenues at the Farm, nor could we discover the |daughter Mary is in that stone house. The 
slightest trace of her. Still L—— clung to the workings of the fingers of Providence are too 
hope that,in the confusion necessarily attending evident in the wonderful train of circumstances 
our first search, we had passed over some secret | that led to the discovery of Farrell and his infa- 
cell or dungeon in which the poor girl was im- mous mansion. My childis there, but you have 
mured. The square stone building in the centre not been able to penetrate the secret of her cell. 
of the garden afforded some ground for this sur- I will go with yeu in the morning, if you can 
mise—we were unable to open the small iron- | spare another day to assist a bereaved mother.” 
banded door that was fixed in the side of this ap- | I declared my readiness to accompany her, 
parently solid structure. The under keeper but endeavored to impress upon her mind the 
declared that the key was always in the posses- | inutility of farther search. She relied securely 
sion of Farrell, his principal; and that no one | upon the faith of her divine impression, as she 
ever entered the place but Nares and his master. | termed it, and declared that God would never 
He was not aware that any person was ever | suffer so good a man as L —— to be disappointed 
confined init; a spring of water bubbled up |in his wonderful exertions; the keenness of a 
within the building, and he believed that Farrell mother’s eye, the instinct of a mother’s love 
used it as a wine cellar only. He had seen | would help him in the completion of his sacred 
wine carried in and out of the place. Indeed, | trust. It was impossible to argue with her; and 
the whole appearance of the building corrobo- | I agreed to be with her at an early hour. 
rated the man’s statement—there was no win- | I slept but little during the night, for my 
dow, air-hole, or aperture of any description, | bruised shins and battered shoulder pained me 
excepting the small door before mentioned; and | considerably, and the strange excitement of the 
the contracted size of the place itself prevented |day’s events materially assisted to heighten 
the possibility of its containing a hiding hole for | both my corporeal and mental fever. When | 
a human being, if a wall or spring occupied the | arose in the morning, I feltso badly, that nothing 
area, as the keeper affirmed. | but the earnest and confident tone of the poor 
_Resigning this last hope of finding the poor | childless widow induced me to undertake the 
girl, we gave our assistance to the magistrate , annoyance of the trip—I could not bear to disap- 
in removing the prisoners, and placing the un- | point her. [ found the carriage ready at the 
fortunates whom we had released in temporary | door—a couple of mechanics, with sledge ham- 
but appropriate abodes. In the service, the | mers, crow bars, and huge bunches of skeleton 
under keeper and his wife proved, valuable | keys, occupied the front seat, and having placed 
auxiliaries, in pointing out the incurable mad | myself beside Mrs. Lobenstein upon the other 
folks, and those who, in his opinion, had been seat, the horses trotted briskly along the street. 
unjustly detained. The prisoners were placed During our ride she informed me that a lawyer 
in our Carriage, and conveyed to London, under | had called upon her from Elizabeth Bishop, 
the superintendence of L —— himself, who pro- | the disappointed spinster, who, it will be recol- 
mised to return during the evening with addi- | lected, had lost her expected fortune by the 
tional assistance. ‘The policeman was despatch- intervention of thegentle Mary Lobenstein. The 
ed to Enfield for several carriages and post- | man stated that Miss Bishop had heard of the 
chaises. Some of the most desp¢rate and con- ' disappearance of the inheritor of her aunt’s es- 
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tate, and had desired him to give notice that if| that a human being could be 
proof was not forthcoming of Miss Lobenstein’s | part of the building. 
existence, she should take possession of the Mrs. Lobenstein sighed, and her countenance 
property, agreeably to the provision existing in | told of her dismay; but the flame of hope had 
the will. “lam sure,” said the mother, ‘that | warmed her heart into a heat that was not to be 
woman is at the bottom of this affair—she has | immediately cooled. “ Gentlemen,” said she 
concerted the abduction of my daughter to ob- | ‘accompany me once more round the cells and 
tain possession of the estate--but | trust ia God | secret places—let me be satisfied with my own 
that she will be disappointed in her foul design. | eyes that a thorough search has been made, 
A fearful whisper comes across my heart that/ and it will remove my doubts that you have 
those who would rob a mother of a child for gold, | overlooked some obscure nook wherein the 
would not object to rob that child of her exist- | wretches have concealed my little girl.” The 
ence; but my trust is in the Most High, who| range of chambers were again traversed, but 


concealed in an y 





tempers the wind to theshorn lamb, and will not | without success, and the widow was compelled 


consent to the spoilation of the widow and the 
fatherless.”’ 

The probability of the poor girl’s murder had 
been suggested by L _at the termination of 
our unsuccessful search, and had occupied a 
serious portion of my thoughts during the wake- 
ful moments of the past night. Expecting nothing 
from the mother’s repetition of the search, 1 de- | 
termined to consult L—— upon the feasibility | 
of offering rewards to the villains Mills and| 
Nares for a revelation of the truth, and if we 
failed in eliciting any intelligence, to institute a 
rigorous examination of the garden and the yard, 
and discover, if possible, the remains of the mur- 
dered girl. 

The magistrate received Mrs. Lobenstein 
with tenderness and respect, and sanctioned her 
desire to penetrate into the mystery of the square 
stone house. L--— had nothing new to dis- 
close, excepting that, in one of the rooms several 
articles of female apparel had been discovered, 











to admit that every possible place had been 
looked into, and that a farther sojourn in the 
house was entirely useless. The old lady sat 
down upon the last stair of the second flight, and 


| with a grievous expression of countenance, 


looked into our several faces as we stood around 
her, as if she was searching for that consolation 
it was not inour power to bestow. Tears rolled 
down her cheeks, and mighty sobs told of the 
anguish of her heart. I was endeavouring to 
rouse her to exertion, as the only means of 
breaking the force of her grief, when tny atten- 
tion was drawn to the loud yelping of a dog, a 
small cocker spaniel, that had accompanied us 
in the carriage from Mrs. Lobenstein’s house, 
and in prowling round the building, had been 
accidentally shut up in one of the rooms. “Poor 
Dash!” said the widow, “I must not lose you; my 
dear Mary was fond of you, and | ought to be 
careful of her favorite.” I took the hint, and 
walking down the gallery, opened the door of the 





and he suggested that Mrs. L. should inspect | room from whence the barking proceeded. It 
them, as, perhaps, something that belonged to| was the apartment that contained the articles of 
her daughter might be among them. The ee wearing apparel, which Mrs. L. had visited in 
remarked that her daughter left home without a| her round, without discovering any token of ker 
bonnet or a shawl, and it was scarcely likely | daughter. But the animal's superior instinct 
that her body clothes would be in the room; she, |} enabled him to detect the presence of a pair of 
therefore, thought it useless to waste time in go- | shoes that had graced the feet of the little Mary 
ing up stairs, but requested the locksmith to ac- | when she quitted her mother’s home, on the day 
company her to the stone house inthe garden. It| of her abduction. Immediately the door was 
was impossible to help sympathising with Mrs. | opened, the faithful creature gathered up the 
Lobenstein in her anxiety; the magistrate de- | shoes in his mouth, and ran to his mistress, and 
ferred his return to London, where his presence | dropped them at her feet, inviting her attention 





was absolutely necessary to preside at the exa- | 
mination of Messrs. Nares, Mills, and Co., and | 
the warm-hearted L—— wiped the moisture | 
from his eyes as he followed the mother across | 
the yard, and heard her encourage the workmen 
to commence the necessary proceedings for the 
release of her darling child. The lock of the| 
stone house was picked—the door was thrown | 
wide open—and the maternal voice was heard | 
in loud citation, but the dull echo of the stone | 
room was the only reply—there was no living 
creature within the place. | 

We found the interior of the building to cor- | 
respond with the description given by the under- | 
keeper. The walls were hollowed into binns, | 
which were filled with wine-bottles, packed in| 
sawdust,; a circular well, bricked up a little | 
above the level of the floor, filled the centre of | 


by a loud and sagacious bark. The old lady 
knew the shoes in a moment—Yes, they are 
my girl’s—I bought them myself for my darling 
—she has been here—has been murdered—and 
the body of my child is now mouldering in the 
grave.” A violent fit of hysterics ensued, and 
| consigned her to the care of the wife and sister 
of the under-keeper, who had not been allowed 
to leave the house. 

1 deemed the finding of the shoes to be of suf- 
ficient importance to recall the magistrate, who 
was in the carriage at the door, and about to 
start for London. He immediately alighted, and 
inquired into the particulars of the affair. Di- 
rectly it was proved Mary Lobenstein had been 
in the house, L.—— rushed up stairs, and drag- 
ged the keeper into the presence of the mage 
trate, who sternly asked the man why he had 








the room; the water rose to within a foot of the| deceived him in declaring that the girl had never’ 


ground---an old pulley and bucket, rotten from| been there. The fellow was evidently alarmed, 

desuetude, clogged up one side ot the doorway,| and protested vehemently that he knew no fe- 

and two or three wine barre}s filled up the re- _ male of the name of Lobenstein—and the only 

maining vacancy of space. 1t was impossible | clue he could *#ive to the mystery of the shoes 
ir 
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was, that a young girl answering our description | foot, theiron struck a solid substance. This in- 
of Mary, had been brought into the house at | timation electrified us--we waited not for tools— 


night time about a fortnight ago, but she was 
represented as an insane prostitute, of the name 
of Hill, who had been annoying some married 
gentle nen by riotous conduct at their houses— 
and it was said at first that she was to remain 
at the Farm for life—but that she had suddenly 
been removed by Nares, but where, he could 
not say. L shook his head ominously when 
he heard this statement, and it was evident to us 
all that the mother’s suspicions were right, and 
that a deed of blood had been recently perpe- 
trated. The best means of ascertaining the 
place of burial was consulted on, and we ad- 
journed to the garden to search for any appear- 
ance of fresbly disturbed ground, or other evi- 
dence that might lead to a discovery of her re- 
mains. When we had crossed the yard, and 
were about entering the garden gate, L-— 
suggested the propriety of fetching the little dog, 
whose excellent nose had afforded the only clue 
we had been able to obtain. I went back for 
the animal, but he refused to leave his mistress, 
and it was not without some danger of a bite, 





that I succeeded in catching him by the neck, | 


and carrying him out of the room. I put him on 
his feet when we were past the garden gate, and 


endeavored to excite him to sprightliness by | 


running along the walk, and whistling to him to 
follow, but he sneaked after me with a drooping 
tail and a bowed head, as if he felt his share of 
the general grief. 

We walked round the garden without disco- 
vering any signs that warranted farther search. 
We had traversed every path in the garden, ex- 
cepting a narrow, transverse one, that led from 


the gate to a range of green and hot houses that | 


lined the farthest wall. We were on the point 
of leaving the place, satisfied that it was not in 
our power to remove the veil of mystery that 
shrouded the girl’s disappearance, when the dog, 
who had strayed intothe entrance of the narrow 
path, gave extraordinary signs of liveliness and 
emotion—his tail wagged furiously—his ears 
were thrown forward—and a short but earnest 
yaffle broke into a continuous bark as he turned 
rapidly from one side of the path to another, and 
finally ran down toward the green house with 
his nose bent to the grouad. 

“He scents her,” said L —; “there is still a 
chance.” 

Our party. consisting of the magistrate, L——, 
and two other officers, the. under-keeper, the 
locksmiths, and myself, followed the dog down 
the narrow path into the centre of a piece of 
ground containing three or four cucumber beds, 
covered with sliding glass frames. The spaniel, 
after searching round the bed, jumped upon the 
centre frame, and howled piteously. It was evi- 
dent that he had lost the scent. L.—— pointed 
out to our notice that the sliding lid was fasten- 
ed to the frame by alarge padlock—this extraor- 
dinary security increased our suspicions—he 
‘seized a crow-bar from one of the smiths, and 
the lock was soon removed. The top of the 
frame was pulled up, and the deg jumped into 
the tan that filled the bed, and commenced 
scratching with allhis might. L.—— thrust the 
bar into the yielding soil, and at.the depth of a 


a 


_our hands were dug into the bed, and the tan 
and black mould were dragged from the frame 
| with an eagerness that soon emptied it, and ex- 
| hibited the boarding of a large trap door, divided 
‘into two parts, but securely locked together. 
| While the smiths essayed their skill upon the 
lock, the magistrate stood by with lifted hands 
-and head uncovered--a tear was in the good 
/man’s eye—and he breathed short from the ex- 
_cess of his anxiety. Every one was visibly ex- 


cited, and the loud and cheerful barking of the 
| dog was hailed as an omen of success. [,——’s 


|impatience could not brook delay. He seized 
'the sledge hammer of the smiths, and with a 
| blow that might have knocked in the side of a 
| house, demolished the lock and bolt, and the 
| doors jumped apart in the recoil from the blow. 
They weie raised--a black and yawning vault 
waz below—and a small flight of wooden steps, 
green and mouldy, from the effects of the earth's 
dampness, led to the gloomy depths of the ca- 
vern. 

The little dog dashed bravely down the stair- 
way,and L,——, requesting us to stand from 
between him and the light, picked his way down 
the narrow, slimy steps. One of the smiths fol- 
lowed, and the rest of us hung our heads anxious- 
ly over the edge of the vault’s mouth. watching 
‘our friends as they receded in the distant gloom. 
| A pause ensued; the dog was heard barking, 
| and an indistinct muttering between L —— and 
| the smith ascended to the surface of the earth. 
'1 shouted to them, and was frightened at the 
reverberation of my voice. Our anxiety became 
painful in the extreme—the magistrate called 
to L——, but obtained no answer; and we were 
on the point of descending in a body, when the 
officer appeared at the foot of the stairs. ““‘We 
have found her,” said he—we gave a simulta- 
neous shout. “But she is dead,” was the ap- 
palling finish of his speech, as he emerged from 
the mouth of the vault. 

The smith, with the lifeless body of Mary Lo- 
benstein swung over his shoulder, was assisted 
up the stairs. The corse of the little girl was 
placed on one of the garden settees, and, with 
heavy hearts and gloomy faces, we carried the 
melancholy burden into the*house. The mother 
had not recovered from the shock which the an- 
ticipation of ber daughter’s death had given to 
her feelings; she was lying senseless upon the 
bed where she had been placed by the keeper’s 
wife. We laid the body of her daughter in an 
adjoining room, and directed the woman to per- 
form the last sad duties to the senseless clay 
while we awaited the parent’s restoration. The 
magistrate returned to London; the smiths were 
packing up their tools preparatory to departure 
and { was musing in melancholy mood over the 
events of the day, when the forbidding face of 
the keeper’s wife peeped in at the half-opened 
door, and we were beckoned from the room 

‘Please your honor, I never seed a dead bod 
look like that there corpse of the little girl y 
stairs. I’ve seed a many corpses in my tinncs 
but there’s something unnatural about that 
there one, not like a dead body ought to be.” 

‘**What do you mean?” - 
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“Why, though her feet and hands are cold, 
her jaw ain't dropped, and her eyes ain't open 
—and there’s a limberness in her limbs that 1 
don’t like. I really believe she’s only swounded.” 

|, —— and | hurried up stairs, and the smiths, 
with their baskets of tools dangling at their 
backs, followed us into the room. I anxiously 
searched for any pulsation at the heart and the 
wrists of poor Mary, whose appearance cer- 
tainly corroborated the woman’s surmise, but 
the total absence of all visible signs of life de- 
nied us the encouragement of the flattering hope. 
One of the smith’s took from his basket a tool 
of bright, fine-tempered steel; he held it fora 
few second’s against. Mary’s half-closed mouth, 
and upon withdrawing it, said, with a loud and 
energetic voice, “She is alive! her breath has 
damped the surface of the steel!” 

The man was right. Proper remedies were 
applied to the daughter and to her parent, and 
I, —— had the gratification of placing the lost 
Mary within her mother’s arms. 

Miss Lobenstein’s explanation afforded but 
little additional information. When she was 
brought to the Farm by the villain Mills and his 
friend Billy the ostler, she was informed that it 
was to be :he residence of her future life. She 
was subjected to the treatment of a maniac, her 
questions remained unanswered, and her appli- 
cations for permission to send to her mother 
were answered with a sneer. About three nights 
ago she was ordered from her room, her shoes 
were taken off, that she might noiselessly tra- 

verse the passages, and she was removed to the 
secret cell in the garden; some biscuits and a 
jug of water were placed beside her, and she had 
remained in undisturbed solitude till the instinct 
of her favourite dog led to her discovery, shortly 
after she had fainted from exhaustion and terror. 
There is little doubt but that the ruffians were 
alarmed at the watchings and appearances of 
the indefatigable L——, and withdrew their 
victim to the securest hiding place. I had the 
curiosity, in company with some of the officers, 
to descend into the Secret Cell; it had originally 
been dug out for the foundation of an intended 
house; the walls and partitions were solidly 
built, but the bankruptcy of the projector pre- 
vented any farther progress. When Farrel and 
his gang took possession of the place, it was 
deemed easier to cover the rafters of the cellar 
with boards and earth, and then fill it up—in 
time, the existence of the hole became forgotten, 
save by those more interested in its concealment. 
Farrell contrived the mode of entrance through | 
the glass frame of the forcing bed, and when the | 
adjacent green-houses were constructed, an ar- 
tificial flue or vent was introduced to the depths 
of the cell, and supplied it with a sufficiency of | 
air. 

Mrs. Lobenstein refused to prosecute the 
spinster Bishop, the malignancy of whose tem- 
per preyed upon her own heart, and speedily 
consigned her unlamented to the grave. The 
true particulars of this strange affair were never 
given to the public, although I believe that its: 
occurrence mainly contributed to effect an alte- 
ration in the English laws respecting private | 
mad houses and other receptacles for lunatics. 

The magistracy of the county knew that they 
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THE FAIRY ISLE. 


were to blame in permitting the existence of 
such aden as Farrei!l’s Farm, and exerted them- 
selves to quash proceedings against the fellows 
Mills and Nares, and their co-adjutors. A few 
months imprisonment was the only punishment 
awarded them, and that was in return for the 
assault upon the head of the police; but in Billy, 
the ostler, was recognized an old offender—va- 
rious unpunished offences rose against him, and 
he was condemned to “seven pennerth,”’ aboard 
the hulks at Chatham. The greatest rogue es- 
caped the arm of justice for a time; but L —— 
has since assured me he has every reason to be- 
lieve that Farrel was under a feigned name, 
executed in Somersetshire for horse-stealing. 

The Farm was converted into a Poor House 
for some of the adjacent parishes; I, —-- re- 
ceived his reward, and when I left England, our 
heroine Mary was the blooming mother of a 
numerous family. 





Original. 


THE FAIRY ISLE, 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


aA 


Have you heard of that spot where all nature is blush« 
ing, 
Where the sun in his brightness doth evermore 
smile, 
That spot where the voice of the brown elves are 
gushing 
In music, to gladden their own Fairy Isle. 


Where from crag unto crag, on the turf-covered 
mountain, 
The chamois wild-deer exultingly spring ; 
Where flows on the streamlet ; where bubbles the 
fountain ; 
Where the wild-birds their carol so gleefully sing. 


Where nature in beauty and freshness is glowing, 
And music raptures and doth gladden the heart, 
Where the cascades loud fall breaks the streamlets 

sad flowing, 
Tis my dear Fairy Isle, that sweet Isle of my 
heart. 


It was built by the elves in the far distant ocean, 
Where clear and unclouded and blue was the skies; 
Where the winds are all hushed, and the air hath no 
motion, 
Where no sorrow is heard, nor no wailing, nor 
sighs. 


How oft have I wished for the wings of a fairy, 
The wand of a magian, and Cupid’s own smile, 


| On the first how I’d speed it, so lightsome and airy 


To the isle of my heart, to my dear Fairy Isle. 


With the wand would I bring it from where it repo- 
ses, 
To the elime of the west, to the land of the Free,,*’ 
And my. smile would I weave with a garland of roses, 
For the nymph of my heart who should share it, 
with me. 


Blockley, 1837. 
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WINTER. 
BY BERNARD BARTON, 


Thou hast thy beauties: sterner ones, F own, 
Than those of thy precursors; yet to thee 
Belong the charms of solemn majesty, 

And naked grandeur. Awful is the tone 

Of thy tempestuous nights, when clouds are blown 
By hurrying winds across the troubled sky ; 
Pensive, when softer breezes faintly sigh 

Through leafless boughs, with ivy overgrown. 
Thou hast thy decorationstoo; although 

Thou art austere: thy studded mantle gay 
With icy brilliants, which as proudly glow 
As erst Golconda’s; and thy pure array 
Of regal ermine, when the drifted snow 
Envelopes nature ; till her features seem 
Like pale, but lovely ones, seen when we dream: 


BRIDGET PLANTAGENET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SOLITARY HOURS,” 

The life and death of Bridget Plantagenet, fourth 
daughter of Edward the Fourth and his queen Eli- 
zabeth Woodville, affords a beautiful picture of re- 
pose and imnecence, in the midst of those troublous 
and ‘ disjointed’ times when, if the world were not 
more generally corrupt and sinful than it is in our 
own days, it was less enlightened and civilized ; 
and the fierce and ruthless passions of ambition, 
hatred, and revenge more openly outraged the ho- 
liest ties, and set at nought the barrier of the laws, 
sowing anarchy and dissension; especially among 
the heterogeneous branches of the royal family, and 
the turbulent nobles still partially submitting to the 
ascendancy of the star of York. The most zealous 
adherents of that unhappy family rather contribut- 
ed to subvert than to establish its power, by espous- 
ing the jarring interests of its several branches, with 
the same fierce spirit and blood-thirsty animosity 
which had so long ensanguined the wars of the 
white rose and the red. 

Dearly bought: was Elizabeth Woodville’s ill- 
starred elevation! And many were the sadly re- 
trospective glances she cast from her fearful emi- 
nence, to that comparative lowliness when, ¢ in 








the quiet shades of her paternal Grafton. It may 
be also, that the thoughts of England’s queen—of 
the wife of Edward Plantagenet, sometimes revert- 
ed to her second home of Groby, and to the hus- 
band of her youth, the father of her first-born; not 
that her second union had been contracted solely, 
or perhaps chiefly with ambitious views. Edward, 
the handsomest and most engaging man of his 
times; a lover—a prince—and the generous pro- 
teator of herself and her bereaved orphans, could 


' not fail to awaken reciprocal tenderness in the still 


young and susceptible heart of Elizabeth; and 
whatever were his after derelictions from conjugal 
fidelity, to all outward seeming his affection for her 
experienced no diminution, and her influence over 
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the royal mind remained unabated to the last hour 
of their union. 

But though the queen was discreetly blind to 
those causes of offence which no quick-sightedness 
could have averted, the woman and the wife could 
not steel her heart against all the arrows of jealous 
and wounded feeling. And too often, when she 
looked around the splendid circle of her ceurt,— 
whether towards the phalanx of her own aggran- 
dized relatives, or at the kindred of the king, their 
sinister smiles and hollow courtesy, her spirit sank 
with sad and sick forebodings, and involuntarily 
her thoughts fled back to Groby ; to the husband in 
whose house she had been loved and honoured, not 
only by himself, but by all connected with him by 
friendship or consanguinity. 

Among such, Sybilla, the sister of Sir John Grey, 
had been the beloved playmate and companion of 
her happy childhood and maturer youth; but far 
different were their after destinies. Elizabeth was 
reserved for the splendid misery of envied greatness : 
and the happier Sybilla, whose earthly prospects 
were for ever darkened at the period of her brother’s 
death, by the loss of her affianced husband, who fell 
in the same battle, retired to the nunnery of Dart- 
ford, where she took the veil, and in course of time 
became Superior of the sisterhood. 

Far differently had the lot fallen to Elizabeth 
Woodville and Sybilla Grey : but among all ‘ the 
chances and changes’ of their lives ; even from the 
days of 

Childhood innocence, 
When with their needles, creating both one flower ; 
Both on one sampler; sitting on one cushion ; 
Both warbling of one song; both in one key : 
As if their hands, their sides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorporate. So they grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted, 
But yet an union in partition— 


to that after-time, when the great gulf between a 
cloister and a thrune divided their mortal destinies, 
sisters they remained in mind and heart ; and per- 
haps the whitest hours of the queen of England’s 
fateful life, were those when, escaping from the 
gilded shackles of her state—from hollow hea:ts 
and dissembling smiles—from covert enemies and 


hat | rashly aspiring friends—she teok temporory refuge 
maiden meditation, fancy free,’ she strayed among | : 


at Dartford, in the quiet parlour of the lady abbess, 
the revered mother St. Agnes, whose heart was as 
tender and true to its early affections, as when 
Sybilla Grey and Elizabeth Woodwille ‘ shared 
sweet counsel and sisters’ vows’ together ; and as 
lowly, as though she had been still but sister Ag- 
nes, an undistinguished member of the pious com- 
munity. 

The queen was generally accompanied by one 
or more of her children, in these visits to the nun- 
nery of Dartford. Very frequently, by the young 
Dorset and his brother Richard, her sons by &, 
John Grey, and consequently nephews to the lady 
abbess ; often, by Elizabeth and Cicely, the elder 
princesses ; er by others of the royal offspring ; but 
always—almost always, by one lovely little creae 
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ture ; the dove-eyed Bridget—the fourth and fairest, 
and in secret, perhaps, the dearest of her six surviv- 
ing daughters. 

Young as they were, the three elder princesses 
were already contracted nobly; and Edward (who 
had it especially at heart to match his daughters 
royally) was negociating marriages between Mary 


and Catherine his youngest born—the king of Den- | 


mark and the Spanis’ Infante. 


Far other espousals were decreed for the young 
Bridget, in resigning whose sweet promise to the 
seclusion of a cloister, Edward and Elizabeth, in- 
fluenced by the superstition of their bigoted faith 
and unenlightened times, considered they were 
making a sacrifice acceptable to God; and perhaps 
a propitiatory offering, to secure the earthly aggran- 
disement of their other children. 
and to gratify the queen’s earnest desire, were pro- 
bably the sole motives of Edward for his pious 


dedication ; but deeper, and holier, and more tender | 


incentives had worked within the heart of Elizabeth, 
disposing it to that, which was indeed on her part 


an incalculable sacrifice. She had entered, perhaps, | 


with a too worldly and ambitious spirit, into the 
views of Edward, for the establishment of her other 
daughters ; but there were moments, in the very 
height of her most exulting anticipations of their 
future greatness, when more maternal feelings, 
thoughts of tender anxiety and fond misgivings 
crept into her heart; and her eyes, while proudly 
riveted on her royal offspring, became suddenly 
suffused with tears, as she drew to her bosom the 
young, unconscious creatures, whose lot was ap- 
parently cast on that envied elevation which she 
too well knew was not the abiding place of peace, 
nor the heaven of happiness and security. 


From her very cradle, the young Bridget’s dis- | 
position had evinced such heavenly sweetness, such | 


saint-like meekness and tender sensibility, as, com- 
bined with extreme delicacy of constitution, had 
peculiarly endeared,her to the maternal heart; and 
the lovely child was morever characterised by a de- 
gree of pensive seriousness, probably the result of 
physical delicacy, which made her more frequently 
the companion of the queen’s retired and thought- 
ful hours, than a sharer in the youthful sports of 
her more sprightly sisters, and the young princes. 

Her happiest holidays were those, when she was 
selected to accompany her royal mother to the holy 
sanctuary of Dartford, and the society of its vener- 
ated Superior. -To that exemplary woman, the 
young Bridget Plantagenet attached herself as to 
a second mother, and the innocent endearments of 
the royal child soon obtained for her a larger por- 
tion of the recluse’s heart than the pious St. Agnes 
had believed it possible could ever again have been 
engrossed by an earthly affection. Then sprang 
up an earnest and devout longing to sanctify that 
affection, by winning over its youthful object from 
the snares and temptations of a corrupt and sinful 
world, to a life of dedicated purity ; from the splen- 
dour of earthly courts, to dwell for ever in the 
courts of the Lord’s house, and to minister in his 
holy temple. 


Such, at least, | 


ANTAGENET. 


‘Spare her to God, my sister! this one dear fittie 
one—this lamb from thy fair flock. Thou hast 
enough beside to make thee mother of princes in al} 
| lands. Secure to thyself, at least, this treasure in 
| heaven; and to thy child, a crown that shall not 
| pass away—in which there are no thorns, Elizabeth, 
like those in thy golden circlet.’ 


So spake the lady abbess to her royal friend: 
| laying her gentle hand upon the fair child’s head, 
as she stood one day beside the queen ; while the 
| latter, in the fullness of a vexed and wounded 
spirit, was pouring her secret sorrows and accumu- 
lating cares into the ear of sisterly affection ; and 
detailing the causes of anxiety which had already 
risen, to pvershadow the brilliant prospects of her 
| athanced daughters. 


At that moment of mental depression, the pomps 
and vanities of the world were superseded in Eli- 
zabeth’s heart by womanly fears and maternal 
fondness; and after confiding to St. Agnes the 
state difficulties which had been started; to perplex 
Edward’s negociations for the royal marriages, she 
continued, ‘ and at best, my sistcr, if all ends well 
| —if all is successfully concluded, and my daughters 

become the wives of sovereign princes—will it 
/ensure their happiness, or increase mine? Alas! 
St. Agnes, my sister! shall not I be bereaved of 
my children—of all my sweet daughters? for this 
dear little one will in turn be taken from me. They 
will make thee a queen tov, Bridget! my bird! my 
blessom ! my fearfnl dove! They will take thee too 
| away from me, and make a queen of thee;’ and 
Elizabeth drew the child into her bosom, and wept 
upon her fair young head. 
| ‘Nay, nay, my mother! I will not go: I will not 
| be a queen,’ whispered the little Bridget, in sobbing 
murmurs, lovingly clasping her royal mother’s neck. 
‘But yesterday I said so to mine uncle Glo’ster, 
when he jested with me, and bade me say what 
crown I pleased to wear.’ 

‘ Did he jest with thee, poor lamb? Oh! Glo’s- 
ter! Glo’ster! bitter are thy jests! Did he smile 
on thee, Bridget, while he talked ?” 

‘Ay, mother; but I do not love mine uncle’s 
smiles, they are so strange—as if he mocked the 
while ; and yet he speaks kind words, and kissed me 
yesterday so lovingly !’ 
| ‘Judas! what said’st thon, sweet one! when the 
| Duke was pleased to be so merry with thee ?” 


| ‘Mother! I said E*weuld hot be a queen for all 

the world. ‘Indeed!’ mine uncle cried, and leok- 
| ed so strangely : ‘wherefore not, fair cousin? must 
/not the daughters of the Lady Grey—I cry her 
| pardon—of my brother’s wife, be mated like her 
‘grace, right royally? Come, little cousin, thou 
' shalt have a king.’ And then he laughed ; and his 
looks troubled me, I scarce knew why, for still he 
smiled upon me—and so I wept, and said the same 
|again. I would not be a queen, to go from Eng- 
land, from thee my mother, and my royal father, 
and dear St. Agnes, here, my other mother.’ 


‘Hear her, Elizabeth—the blessed child?’ ex- 
claimed St. Agnes, drawing pious augury from the 
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artless prattle of the little princess. ‘ And did thine 
uncle Glo’ster question thee further, Bridget?” 


‘ Ay did he, till I was sick and weary. Ss I told 
him my sisters might be queens, and go away : but 
I would stay, and be a nun in England. ‘ And 
wilt thou so, fair cousin?’ quoth my uncle. ‘Now, 
by my halidome, a most wise choice; keep to it, 
little cousin! and God willing, thou may’st live out 
in peace a good old age;’ and then he laughed 
again, and whispered something to my lord of 
Buckingham; and while his head was turned I 
slipped away to where my mother sat, and shrank 
from sight behind her mantle.’ 

‘But wilt thou be a nun; in sober truth? and 
wherefore, sweet one!’ asked the holy mother, 
drawing the young princess from the queen’s arms 
to her own bosom. 

‘Because you are a nun, and seem so happy ; 
and I am always happy here—so happy! and all 
the sisters are so good tome. There are none here, 
I’m sure, put love me well, as I love them; and my 
sweet mother is my mother here—-more than a 
queen-—-much more—-ten thousand times, than 
when we are in London; or at Eltham, or any other 
of my father’s houses.’ 

‘But if thou livest here, and art a nun, I shall 
net be with thee, my little Bridget; and wouldst 
thou leave the king thy father, too, who lovest thee 
well, and is su good to thee ?’ 

‘Not if I might always live with him and thee, 
my mother, away from all the crowd, in some green 
wood, where birds and fawns are singing and at 
play all summer time, and I might be like them, as 
free and happy; but, alack! they say, mother !— 
thou saidst thyself a minute past—that I must be 
a queen, and go away from thee, and dear, dear, 
England.’ 

‘ Alas! ‘mine own! thy mother spake but truth ;* 
said the poor queen, ‘I must not keep thee, dear- 
est !’ 

‘Pray my father, then ;’ pleaded the lovely child, 
‘to let me come and live here all my life, and be a 
holy nun, like good St. Agnes; then wilt thou have 
me still, mine own sweet mother! still here, when 
all my sisters are away; and when thou art not 
here, my second mother will help me pray for you ; 
and so at last, when our time comes to die, we shall 
be sure to meet again in heaven, and live together 
always.’ 

‘ Asif an angel spake!’ was the soft pleading of 
that blessed child; a glance’of awe-struck meaning 
was interchanged betweén St. Agnes and the queen ; 
but both were silent fof awhile. At last, ‘ Eliza- 
beth !’ said the lady abbess, ‘doth not the will of 
God manifest itself by the mouths of babes and 
sucklings? Hath He not spoken by the lips of this 
innocent, and wilt thou withstand His pleasure ?’ 

‘Forkid it all my hopes of heaven and happi- 
negs !’ the queen fervently replied, as devoutly rais- 
ing her eyes to the image of the crucifixion, she 
inwardly ejaculated a solemn vow to win from Ed- 
ward the sacrifice of all earthly views for this one 
beloved creature, and his sanction for her heavenly 


espousals, 


. 
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Elizabeth was faithful to her solemn engagement. 
The pious purpose met with no strenuous opposition 
from her royal consort; and it was soon publicly 
known that the Princess Bridget was destined to 
take the veil in the nunnery at Dartford, and at a 
proper age to enter upon her noviciate, 


It is probable that the queen, whose heart, sick of 
innumerable cares, found sweet consolation in the 
endearments of her loving and beloved child, weuld 
have deferred the consummation of her pious sacri- 
fice till the latest expedient season, had not circum- 
stances supervened to convince her, that if seriously 
purposed to make goed her solemn promise, it be- 
hoved her rather to accelerate than retard the hour 
of its accomplishment. Fresh obstacles were per- 
petually sown by the tortuous policy of Louis XI., 
in the way of the Dauphin’s marriage with the 
Princess Elizabeth ; and Edward’s mind was agi- 
tated by jealous doubts, that his favourite object 
was thus thwarted by the secret machinations of 
the French king, whom he justly suspected of seek- 
ing to gain time; while, in despite of his engage- 
ment with England, he sought to obtain for his son 
Charles, the hand of Mary, the young heiress of 
Burgundy, and her rich pessessions. On the part 
of James of Scotland, there seemed also a disposi- 
tion to annul the contract between the Duke of 
Rothsay and the Princess Cicely. 


These contrarieties, and the unfavourable aspect 
of his negociations with the court of Castile, for an 
alliance between the Infante and his daughter Ca- 
therine, had so irritated and unsettled the king’s 
mind, that Elizabeth was justly apprehensive lest, 
with a view to strengthen his hands by some fresh 
and powerful alliance, he might be tempted to re- 
scind his permission for the dedication of the Prin- 
cess Bridget, and exchange her spiritual betroth- 
ment for an earthly contract. The health of the 
young princess, now eight years of age, had strength- 
ened with her growth. Already the delicate blossom 
yielded sweet promise of uncommon loveliness ; 
and Edward a passionate idolater of beauty, had 
more than once commented on her personal im- 
prevement with something like regret that the 
comeliest of his daughters should be devoted to the 
seclusion of a cloister. About this juncture, also, 
the Princess Mary (next sister to Bridget, ) affianced 
to the King of Denmark, fell sick of the languish- 
ing disorder which ultimately terminated her life, 
at Greenwich, before she was of age to fulfil the 
nuptial contract ; and the queen,painfully forebod- 
ing the event, looked forward also to its probable 
consequence, a determination on the part of Ed- 
ward still to secure the Danish alliance, by substi- 
tuting the Princess Bridget in the room of her 
deceased sister, As yet, no anticipation of such 
future contingencies had suggested itself to the 
mind of Edward; and Elizabeth, having consulted 
with her friend St. Agnes, and with her pious 
counsellor, Rotherham, archbishop of York, was 
decided by their concurring apprehensions and 
strenuous advice, to press for the king’s consent 
that the young princess should be fortwith con- 
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a..d admitted, notwithstanding her tender years, to 
enter immediately on her noviciate. The royal 
and paternal assent was obtained, though not with- 
out some shew of reluctance on the king’s part ; 
and with all aecustomed pomp of regal and reli- 
gious ceremony, the sacrifice was. finally consum- 
mated. Throughout the public pageant, Elizabeth | 
had borne up like a queen, with dignified cempo- | 
sure; but when all was over, and, with no other | 
witnesses than her friend and the arehbishop, she | 
was admitted to an interview with her daughter, in | 
the oratory of the lady abbess, the chord of over- 
strained resolution suddenly relaxed, and all the | 
mother rushed into her heart, as, flinging herself | 
on her knees, she wrapt her arms round the sweet | 
innocent, who looked indeed an offering aeceptable 
to God, as she stood between the superior and the 
queen ; her celestial countenanee and form: of infant 
beauty, invested with the veil and robe of snowy 
whiteness descending to her naked feet, which was 
enly to be exchanged for the black dress of the 
order, when the royal novice was admitted to make 
her fast irrevocable profession. ‘'Take her--take 
her, St. Agnes! Ihave given her to thee—I have 
given her to Ged—my best and dearest, now no 
longer mine!’ cried the queen, as, drawing back 
her head from the bosom of the now weeping child 
(on which she had sobbed for a moment with con- 
vulsive agony,) she resigned her to the wardship 
of the hely mother, who received the precious de- 
posit with a solemn appeal to Heaven, so to bless 
and prosper her, here and hereafter, as she faithfully 
acquitted herself of the delegated: trust. 

‘And she is still thine, my sister—more than 
ever thine!’ tenderly continued the mild St. Agnes. 
‘Thou hast lent her to the Lord, and he will keep 
her for thee; and perchance, even in this world, 
when all thy princely offspring beside this little 
one are parted from thee by their several fortunes, 
thou mayest resort for comfort and sympathy to the 
filial heart, which will not cherish thee less dutiful- 
ly, because thou hast preferred for thy child a hea- 
venly inheritance before a perishable kingdom ; and 
hast lain the sacrifice, unspotted by the werld, thus 
early at the feet of thy Creator.’ 


These words of the lady abbess of Dartford nun- 
nery, were uttered in a prophetie spirit. By thus 
yielding up to God, and her sense of religious duty, 
the child of her tenderest affection. Elizabeth was 
unwittingly laying up for herself a source of sweet- 
est comfort and consolation, against the evil days 
when a black and final eclipse fell on her greatness 
and her joys; and the descendant of royalty—the 
wife of a king, the mother of princes, the queen of 
a mighty nation—was held captive within the realm 
which had owned her for its sovereign, on the throne 
of which her daughter Elizabeth still sat with nomi- 
nal sovereignty. 

The mean and rancorous spirit of Henry VIIth 
never forgave the real or imputed wrongs of Rich- 
mond; nor kad he consented but with. extreme 
reluetance, and as the only means of securing him- 
self on the throne of England, to mingle his Lan- 








castrian blood with the hated stream of York, by a 





BRIDGET PLANTAGENET. 


marriage with Edward’s daughter. His secret an- 
tipathy to that ill-fated princess manifested itself, 
throughout their union, by a series of unkindnesses 
and contemptuous slights that would probably have 
proceeded to more openly insulting lengths, had 
not the cautious monarch politically abstained from 
all measures which might tend to agitate the ques- 
tion of his dubious rights to the crown, and those 
of Elizabeth, more cordially admitted by the English 
nation. 


But on the queen dowager, the especial object 
of his aversion, he wreaked without fear or scruple 
the avengeful malice of his hateful temper. On 
the frivolous pretence ef punishing her for the im- 
puted crime of having yielded up to Richard’s 
guardianship the persons of her five daughters.— 
Henry condemned the wnfortunate Elizabeth to 
perpetual imprisonment in the abbey of Bermond- 
sey ; by a refinement of cruelty, rejecting her earn- 
est petition to be allowed the choice of her prison, 
and permission to retire to Dartford nunnery, where 
(though the friend of her youth had lately been re- 
moved by death) the society of her daughter, her 
still dearest and most dutiful child, would have ren- 
dered more than endurable the lot of her captivity. 
But within the gloomy walls of Bermondsey was 
the widowed queen fated to languish out the re- 
maining years ef her joyless existence; deprived 
even of the filial sympathy and pious cares of her 
four married daughters (the royally mated, but 
wretched wife, Elizabeth, and her three sisters,) all 
united to English subjects; and strikingly exem- 


plifying, by the contrast of those inferior alliances _ 


to the splendid marriages early contracted for them 
by the deceased Edward, how impotent is the will 
of man and the power of princes, when Providence 
is pleased to annul his decree and set at nought 
their councils. 


Not content with immuring the queen dowager 
in a conventual prison, the mean-souled Henry 
farther indulged his inveterate dislike, by restrict- 
ing her (under colour of guarding against intrigue 
and secret influence) from all intercourse with her 
married daughters, beyond the miserable comfort of 
receiving from them, at long intervals, a cold and 
shert visit of heartless ceremony. And such is 
the baneful influence of worldly cares and courtly 
policy over the best affections of our nature; and 
such, alas! is the proneness of human hearts, sear- 
ed by selfishness and-ambition, to shun and to for- 
get the unfortunate and thé absent, that there was 
little of bitterness to any, but the worse than child- 
less mother, in Henry’s tyrannical restriction ; and 
her daughters gradually relaxed even in the poor, 
unfrequent proofs of filial duty and affection, where- 
with it was still permitted them to cheer the captive 
loneliness of their loyal parent. A fier the lapse of 
a few years, it was well nigh forgotten—not only 
by the nation at large, but by her immediate family 


and more familiar friends—that Elizabeth—the wi-..:” 


dowed queen of Edward IVth, the stepmother of 
England’s reigning monarch, and of three proud 
and puissant nobles—still languished out the years 
of her desolate old age (for grief kills not) inthe 
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cloistered gloom of Bermondsey. But though the | 


memory of Elizabeth, the once lovely and beloved, 
the admired and envied, the flattered and calumni- 
ated, the minion and the sport of fate and fortune, 
had well nigh passed away from the land she had 
ruled over, befere a little of its cold earth was re- 
quired te heap on her remains, Providence had 
kept in store for the creature thus severely chasten- 
ed, one drop of sweetness, to mingle with the bit- 
ter cup, and make ‘the end more blest than the 
beginning.’ 

Towards the latter years of Elizabeth’s life, 
Henry so far relaxed in his vindictive cruelty, as to 


permit occasional intercourse between the captive | 


queen and her daughter Bridget. The former was 
not allowed to exchange her prison of Bermondsey 
for the convent of Dartford; but the royal nun was 
indulged in the liberty of absence from her own 
cloister; and the inestimable privilege of sharing, 
for weeks together, and with no long intervals, the 
solitude of her declining parent; for the meek and 
blameless nun, the hunable sister Alice of Dartford 
nunnery, had merged these fatal distinctions so ob- 
noxious to the distrustful temper of the king. Of 
her, therefore, he entertained no jealous apprehen- 
sion; and his hatred and suspicion of the queen 
dowager being in some measure satiated and laid 
to rest, by the oblivious neglect into which her 
very name and living memory had already fallen, 
he foresaw no danger of reviving influence in that 
quarter, or of recalling Elizabeth to the recollec- 
tion of the people, by permitting her occasional in- 
tercourse with wne, ‘the world forgetting—by the 
world forgot.’ 

So it was, that having ‘cast her bread upon the 
waters,’ Elizabeth ‘ found it again after many days; 
and that when forgotten by the world, and forsaken 
by those of her own family whose earthly pros- 
perity she had most laboured to secure, the treasure 
she had ‘ lent unto the Lord’ was returned into her 
bosom (as had been prophetically promised,) at the 
hour of her greatest need. The child, to whose 
external welfare she had sacrificed so large a por- 
tion of her own happiness, was sent, like a minis- 
tering angel, to bind up her bruised and broken 
heart, to pour into its wounds, the balm of filial 
love and holy consolation, to cheer, and comfort, 
and sustain her in the decline of age, at the time of 
sickness, and in the hour of death. 


Of Bridget Plantagenet little more is known, 
than that, after fulfilling the Tast offices to her de- 
parted parent, she returned to her own cloister, and 
the humble obscurity of her conventual life; ‘and 
there,’ saith the chronicler, ‘ spending the remain- 
der of her days in devotion and contemplation, she 
died, and was buried in the same convent, 4. 
Dom. 1517, in the eighth year of King Henry 
VIlIth. 

The effigy of Elizabeth Plantagenet still lies at 
Westminster, in marble magnificence, beside that 
of her royal consort. Emblematic of their living 
union and joyless grandeur, is the cold and stern 
repose of those two marble images, side by side, ex- 
tended. in sepulchral state. 
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No sculptured marble, nor humbler stone, with 
its forlorn ‘ hic jacet,’ marked out at Dartford, even 
before the dissolution of religious houses, the last 
resting-plaee of Bridget Plantagenet. Yet, in those 
| troublesome times, when ‘every man’s hand was 
against his brother;’ compared with the royal 
_wretchedness of the two Elizabeths, how enviable 
| was her obscure and peaceful destiny! Pleasant 

and good it is, to turn for a moment from the dis- 
astrous annals of those evil days, to one unsullied 
page, the life of one who, ‘ born to great cares, the 
daughter of a king,’ early descended from that 
| fearful eminence, and so escaping the ravages of 
the storm that laid waste her royal house, lived out 
the term of her natural life in unmolested quict, in 
the exercise of all duties and charities that fell 
within the sphere of her limited responsibility ; and 
having her hope in Heaven, ‘and her conscience 
| Clear of offence to all men,’ so passed away from 
| earth—unrecorded by its proud chronicles of fame, 
| but having her name written in that book wherein, 
at the great day of summing up, so many 2 one shall 
be found wanting that the world worshippeth ; and 
not a few of those it despiseth or remembereth not, 
appear blazoned in characters of light. 








SCRIPTURE ANTHOLOGY 
THE SABBATH, 


BY SAMUEL W. STOCKTON. 


The Sabbath,—a boon from the skies, 
*T was kindly and graciously given, 
An earnest of bliss far on high, 
The antepast sweetest of heaven. 


Original 


No. Il. 








It comes with the dainties of love, 
And cheerfully spreads them around, 
From the fair downy plumes of the dove, 
Where the graces of heav’n abound. 


Thrice hallow’d the day of the Lord, 
Sanctified by ommipotent love, 

To the saints it points out a reward, 
In the regions of angels above. 


1 love thee, thou child of the skies, 

I am healed by thy sweet balmy breath, 
My songs with new vigor arise, 

1 can smile at the arrows of death. 


I can look on this sin stricken world, 
As my path to the saint’s endléss rest ; 
I can smile at the darts which are hurl’d, 
By my foes at my well shielded breast. 
For faith in the promise divine, 
Invulnerable makes me in fight, 
The sword of the spirit is mine, 
Its edge hell beholds with affright. 


My rock and my fortress art thou, 

Whose pow’r has been hid from the world, 
Before whom all nations shall bow, 

When the flag of thy might is unturl’d. 
Philadelphia, September, 1837. 
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Original. 
FAREWELL, HOME. 


Farewell my native mountains, 
Farewell ye smiling vales, 

Farewell ye crystal! tountains 
Along the hills and dales. 


Farewell ye sunny bowers, 
Farewell ye silver streams, 

Farewell ye youthful hours, 
And all your golden dreams. 


Your latent charms are over, 
And broken is your spell ; 
Ye smile not for the rover ;— 
My native home, farewell. 


THE BRIEF CAREER. 


By the author of “ Recollections in Peninsula.” 


M. F. 





“Oh! for a-world 
Where violence shall never lift the sword.” 


— 


There is au apartment in the palace at Hampton 
Court, called the queen’s drawing-room. It is 
adorned by three pictures, One of these is a very 
large painting, in water-colours, occupying three 
sides of the chamber. It may be said, indeed, to 
contain many pictures, in a series of compartments; 
but, as one great whole, it represents the triumph 
of Julius Casar—and is well known as the capi- 
tal work, or master-piece, of Andrea Montegna, 
executed by him, at Mantua, nearly four centuries 
ago. 

The two other pictures are by Sebastian Ricci. 
They are small, and hang, one over either door of 
the apartment, having a good light thrown on'them 
from the adjacent windows. These represent, one, 
‘the Weman of Faith;’ so called, I judge, because 
the female, kneeling at the feet of Jesus, is portray- 
ed as bending to kiss the hem of his garment. But 
for the introduction of this incident, I should rather 
have regarded the subject, as the Canaanitish wo- 
man, just at the close of her hard trial, when the 
full revelation of the grace and mercy designed her, 
is vouchsafed, The other is ‘the Woman of Sa- 
maria :’ and the painter has made her so lean upon 
the well, so listen, and so look, and has shed so 
kind a calm, sosweet a repose over the form of the 
Saviour, that your softened affections, and gladden- 
ed heart, realise all the outward aspect of that hal- 
lowed and memorable scene. ‘The Woman of 
Faith,’ however, is, of the two productions, the ful- 
lest and the finest—the warmest and kindest talker 
to your gaze. Inthe grouping, the attitudes, the 
very fold and fall of the draperies, it looks, it 
breathes, it speaks compassion—divine compassion. 

Surely it was not chance, surely it was not mere 
natural taste, that suggested the placing of these 
hallowed conceptions, in such happy juxta-position 
with all the pomp, and pride, and barbaric splen- 
dour of a Roman triumph. Never were the peace- 
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| ful victories of Divine love so delightfully constrast- 
_ed with the blood-wen conquests of man’s ambitious 
'rage by a picture-hanger before. It reads a fine 
| lesson to the thoughtful; and indeed, it invites all 
|to think. The painting of the triumph is vast, and 
| fills the room, even as the fame of an earthly victor 
| fills the world; while the small pictures of Ricci, 
that searce cover the panels above the doors in the 
corners of the chamber, do sweetly typify the still 
voice of pardon and of peace, achieving its quiet 
eonquests over Sin and Fear, in the overlooked or 
forgotten places of this noisy earth—this noisy 
earth! What a harsh and terrible tumult they 
make! those helmets and shields—those bucklers 
and quivers, rattling upon the chariots and upon 
the piled wains, in Mantegna’s painting! and the 
trumpets! how fierce, how cruel, how haughty they 
sound! You cannot hear the captive’s wail; you 
catch no moan, no sigh— 


The music of Victory is all too loud. 





However, it was not to write a description of 
Hampton-Court Palace, that took up my pen: for 
if so, I should be long, methinks, before I had done 

‘ with my subject; the Cartoons alone would fur- 
nish matter for pages of fond descant. My object 
was simply to relate a story, which I gathered on 
this spot, from the lips of a war-worn, melancholy 
old officer. 

Whilst I was standing in the drawing-room al- 
ready mentioned, there came in a grave and aged 
gentleman, who looked like a veteran of some note 
and rank. He seemed checked at the sight of a 
visitor, and a little disconcerted, that he should not 
enjoy his mental morsel in quiet. I observed this ; 
and entering entirely into his feelings (for I love te 
visit pictures alone,) passed into the next apart- 
ment, to the great satisfaction of my guide, whose 
patience was well nigh exhausted. I suppose it 
was as a sort of acknowledgment for this my cour- 
tesy, that, as I was afterwards resting myself upon 
a shady seat in the garden, the old gentleman 
touched his hat to me, and took a place on the 
same bench, though at the further end of it, and 
with averted head. Each occupied with his own 
reflections, we sate thus in social silence for many 
minutes; at last, I ventured to ask him what he 
thought of the two pictures of Ricci, in the apart- 
ment where I met and left him, and whether the 
singular impression made on my mind had been, in 
any cezree, produced upon hisown. I had uncon 
sciously struck the very chord, to which his heart 
sadly and at once responded. ‘Ah, sir,’ said he, 
‘I read, I felt, I thanked God for the lesson, which, 
though it was bitter in the learning, has taught me 
how to value such little helpsin my daily paths, as 
his prcvidence may place before me, and his grace 
enable n@ to-improve. Sir, I gained a little step 
heavenward in that same chamber. I have lived 
much in camps—have shared im many victeries 
have marched through illumined cities—have drank 
full cups to the salutes of artillery and the trumpety, 
—have danced in ball-rooris decorated with laurel? 
Fame was my chosen mistress, and she has paid 
me, after her fashion, well—with renown and ranks 
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with decorations, and with scars—she has dressed 
me up in honours, as though to mock me—for 


There’s nothing here, there’s nothing in all this 
To satisfy the heart, the gasping heart.— 


Sir, I stand alonein a world, to me empty. A few 
years ago, indeed, I had something to care for— 
something to care for me. A noble youth, a gal- 
lant youth, whom I had adopted as a son ; but’ 
here he paused, his voice not failing him, but he 
dared not trust it. 

‘Ged took him away, sir, I suppose.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ he rejoined, with recovered compo- 
sure, and with a firm tone and a strong emphasis ; 
‘God took him away young, quite young; bat I 
doubt not, asthe book of Wisdom has it, ‘ lest that 
wickedness should alter his understanding, and de- 
ceit beguile his soul.’’ 

‘Might I ask you more of this little history ?” 

‘Yes, sir. It is short and painful, but you shall 
have it all—for it is soon told— 


‘IT am an old officer—for forty years, boy and 
man, { have been a soldier—I have no living relation 
—I have survived all my more intimate friends and 
associates. On my return from a command in the 
West Indies, many years ago, finding myself for 
the time out of employ, I went down to reside for 
a winter at Bath, where I was told I should find 
many old efficers, and a society well suited to a 
retired military man. However, whist and leng 
stories never agreed with me. 
revoking every night ; and the cells of my memory 
were getting clogged with twice-told tales; I there- 
fore determined to take flight into the country. 1 
looked all about that pleasant neighbourhood, and 
exgaged a cheerful house, in a beautifully situated 
village called Freshford, about five miles from the 
city. I turned gardener, fisherman, and sportsman, 
in asmall way. I read too, for the first time al- 
most in my life—read old books; drank old wine ; 
made a few country acquaintances, and formed a 
very happy intimacy with the parson of the parish; 
a thoroughly good man he was—a husband—a fa- 
ther, such a head—such a heart—with a good, 
steady voice, but a tearful eye; tearful when he 
was happy—a true Christian—a living epistle— 
cheerful as childhood, and mournful as pity ; when 
aught claimed his pity. He had a large family— 
girls and boys—all ages—all sizes—all clever—all 
kind—all talking—all singing (and well they sung, 
from the father downwards)—all healthy, laughing, 
happy and rich—in hope. Well, here I used to 
go in and out, when I liked and as I liked, always 
something to cheer me. The eldest boy, Harry 
Ardent, was a youth about nineteen,,and soon be- 
came my true and close ally. He was all anima- 
tion, and life, and cheerfulness. I learned more 
from him than I had ever learned before; for his 
very questions taught me to think, more seriously 

than.I had ever done, before I answered him. In 





‘ him, in the very contemplation of him, I seemed to 


live over again my-early youth; or rather, indeed, 
to live for the first time what I had missed of life. 
Moreover, Iwas unconsciously flattered by the boy. 


i 


I found myself 





He so evidently respected the prefession in which 
I had spent all my days, and so looked up to me 
for my services. He rode with me, he walked with 
me, he gardened with me; he fished with me, and 
had always the fullest basket; he shot with me, 
and had always the heaviest bag. Early and late, 
he was with me. My servants, all gave him smiles 
of daily welcome ; my dogs, the quick and happy 
barkings of gladness; my old negro servant, Fran- 
cis, used to say to me—‘ Massa never so happy be- 
fore; I hope will last.’ I knew the man’s ways 
(he had been cunverted under the mission of the 
Moravians, in Jamaica; and though I valued old 
Francis highly, yet I then thought him a Methodist 
—poor Francis, he lived to convert his master ; and 
he, too, is taken away.) I knew the man’s ways, 
and never heeded his peculiar expression at the 
time ; now I think of it often—soon indeed was I 
made to remember it. 


‘ Harry often pressed me to obtain the consent of 
his father that he might enter the army, and to use 
my interest to procure a commission. It is not 
likely, however, that his father would have consent- 
ed, having other views fer the boy, had it not been 
for one of those incidents which do sometimes de- 
cide our fate. I was sitting, one summer evening, 
on the lawn before the parsonage, surrounded by 
its happy inmates, and listening to a cheerful glee, 
when old Francis ¢ame to the gate, conducting a 
post express on a tried horse, and put a large ofticial 
dispatch into my hand. It contained a brief note, 
from the commander of our forces in Spain, saying 
that he wanted me to take charge of a division of 
his army, and had written home to apply for me. 
Under the same envelope was my appointment.— 
This event being altogether unexpected, produced 
a great sensation in our little party. The women, 
mother and daughters, were greatly interested ; and 
(as is common with women) a little moved, at a 
separation so sudden, even from an old bachelor, 
like myself. The eyes of the younger boys fas- 
tened upon the express, with his horn and whip 
and red jacket, and every now and then wandered 
back to me, with a new wonder, as if it were a day 
and an incident never to be forgotten. ‘The father 
was silent and tearful—Harty seized the opportu- 
nity, and pressed his wishes with an eagerness and 
a feeling delightful to witness, and hat bore down 
all opposition. I promised to obtain him a com- 
mission, and to take him with me. His father gave 
consent, smiling through his tears; and observed, 
that with me for his bey’s guide and protector, the 
greater part of his objections to a profession sw 
perilous seemed to vanish—that with me, Harry 
would be safe. As he uttered the word safe, some- 
thing knocked at my heart’s door with the presage 
of mishap. I arose, and took a hurried and affec- 
tionate farewell of the whole circle. It was arranged, 
that Harry should follow me in a few-days te town, 
and thence proceed with me to the Peninsula. I 
left the village on the morrow. 

‘It was on the tenth day from that of my depar- 
ture, that the boat, containing his fond and anxious 
father, pushed off from the side of the frigate, in 
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which myself and Harry were embarked. With 
straining eyes they watched each other, father | 
and son, as our sails slowly filled with a very | 
light wind; but it freshened, we bore away ; the | 
little boat every moment lessened to the eye—be- 
came a mere speck—was lost upon the horizon.— 
We passed round the back of the Isle of Wight, 
and sailed close under its beautiful cliffs ; so close, 
I remember, as to distinguish a party of pleasure 
scrambling among the rocks, and to hear the laugh- 
ter of the young. ‘The sound fell heavily on my 
heart, I would not have taken away another youth, 
like Harry, from the midst of it, for a kingly crown 
—Oh, could ye taste the mirth ye mar, ye conquer- 
ors ! 

‘Dear Harry was a noble youth—of high pro- 
mise—full of courage, and elate with hope. The 
first evening of that sweet sadness which belongs 
to leaving home and country, past, his eye was 
fixed brightly, steadily on the future. He never 
more looked back—honour lay before him; shining, 
as a rock in the ocean smiles and glitters in the 
sun-light. A laurel and a medal, and return !— 
These were his day-dreams: a soldier’s return, with 
some scar, that was to spoil no feature, (for the boy 
was very handsome;) or even, at times, for he 
would number his castles in the air aloud to me, 
he went so far as to think the loss of his /eft arm 
would be a glory, and the loose sleeve not ungrace- 
ful! Well, sir, we landed, and lost no time in 
proceeding up the country, that we might join the 
army before some important and expected opera- 
tions commenced. Dear boy! I see him now, on 
his young Andalusian charger, which bounded like 
a roebuck under him, riding as if he and his steed 
were one, like a young Centaur—anticpating eager- 
lv his first battle——singing out ‘ Viva el rey Fer- 
nando,’ to every muleteer or peasant that we met. 
I see him opposite me, under the rock or tree, 
where, during our short halts, we snatched our cold 
and pleasant repasts. I see him, with unbuttoned 
throat—his fine full head, and light hair waving 
and shining over his white forehead, and blue Saxon 
eyes; and his look as cheerful as that innocent 
laughter which he loved— 


I feel what I have lost 
In him.—‘The bloom is vanished from my life— 
The beautifal is vanished,—and returns not. 


‘It was on the eve of an expected battle, that we 
joined the armys,, As we approached the bivouac 
of the troops, I remember al! his happy looks—his 
remarks and questionings. Now we met an empty 
mule train, now overtoek and passed a laden one— 
now, an escort of infantry; brown, rough, dusty 
men, with old stained clothings—now an orderly 
dragoon, with nets of chopped straw, hanging 
clumsily and cumbrously from his saddle—present- 
ly, and it filled his young face with a new compas- 
sion, several creaking cars, laden with weunded— 
next, and he was all eye and eagerness, an escort 
of French prisoners, with a proud, mournful officer 
among them, to whom he took off his hat with 





such a bow as he put his heart into—lastly, I well 
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remember, very near the line, riding slowly to their 
reserve station in the rear of it, we met some squad- 
rons of hussars, who had been in front all the 
morning, skirmishing with the enemy’s advance 
guard. Nothing more surprised Harry than the 
manner and tone of their commander, an old friend 
of mine: ‘They are coming on—they are very 
strong——they will certainly attack us to-morrow— 
the Lord is going to wait for them.’ ‘This intelli- 
gence he gave with a slow utterance, and with as 
phlegmatic a look, as if he were announcing the 
arrival of a broad-wheeled wagon. It a little puz- 
zled poor Harry, with all his ardour, to hear a leader 
of cavalry, who had been fighting all that day, and 
night fall on the next, speak and look thus; and 
relate his exploits with, simply, ‘we cut some of 
the rascals up. They shewed a good front; but 
they have not got the horses;’ and to hear him, 
when asked of his loss, say, ‘ about forty horses, a 
couple of officers, and a few men;’ and then, 
bridling up his mare, and replacing his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, jog on, yielding in the sway of his 
tired body to her jaded motion. I saw in Larry’s 
eye much of wonder, and something of disappoint- 
ment. With him, war belonged to the poetry of 
life—with the veteran, from whom we had just 
parted, it had long since passed into the common, 
the customary, and perhaps the wearisome. 


‘Sir, this is it: life is full of the common—made 
up of it; all life—the life of soldiers, as of others. 
To be sure, service has its pleasures, and its glo- 
ries; there are mements of high excitement—mo- 
ments of soft and glad romance; but all this is only 
for the young—-they carry life’s eolouring glass in 
their own bright eyes. I had determined, not 
without sorrow for the short but necessary separa- 
tion, that Harry should fight his first battle in the 
ranks of his own regiment. I knew this was right, 
and would be every way advantageous to him. 
Though it was little disappointment to the boy, 
that he should not be mounted in action, and still 
more that he should not be with me; yet well he 
knew that it would secure him the respect of his 
brother officers, and that, having once carried the 
colours of his regiment under fire, he would be 
suffered without envy afterwards to enjoy all the 
advantages of his early, but irregular, appointment 
to the staff. His corps was in my own division.— 
After reporting, myself, in person, at head-quarters, 
and receiving over my command, and the reporis 
from the general officer whom I found in charge of 
it, | took Harry to the lines of the gallant old regi- 
ment to which he was attached, and introduced 
him to the Colonel—an old, hard-featured regi- 
mental veteran, limping on one leg, and hating 
with a stern hatred all fine and favoured youths on 
the staff. In spite of my presence, and yet the. 
better reeommendation. which the gallant boy car- 
ried in his own face, his Commandant gave him a 
most ungracious reception——one so cold, that it fell 
like ice upon his warm heart, No sooner, how-' 
ever, had I mentioned his wish to fall in with ‘his 
regiment on the morrow, and do his duty in the 
ranks, than the veteran’s face changed im’a mo- 
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ment. It did not rest one second, as it had altered, 
in mere eomplacency ; but rushed at once into glow 
and cordiality. He shook the hand of Harry, with 
a gripe strong as iron. ‘It’s thirty years ago, 
young man, since I carried that very colour into 
action myself’'—pointing to a black and tattered 
banner, that leaned, crossed against its fellow, near 
a pile of drums in the centre of the line— and 
please God you shall take it in, and the old corps 
shall bring it out again fying to-morrow!’ ‘ He 
shall ceme and sleep near it to-night,’ said I, ‘Co- 
lonel ;’ and I then took him back to eat his (last) 
supper with me. We were mucn interrupted by 
staff officers, commanders of corps and others, who 
came to present them®elves at my tree—-for the 
long line was but one ready and naked array——not 
a house——not a hut——not one solitary tent. 


‘At last, as it grew late, we were left together, 
in the clear darkness of a summer night. Our 
position was on a range of low, swelling hills— 
sufficiently elevated to command the plain below ; 
but presenting no rugged or formidable obstacles to 
the advance of troops, whether horse or foot, save 
that most deadly one—a clear inclined space, or 
natural glacis—-for the play of all our fire. Silence, 
without a hum, brooded over our sleeping batta- 
lions; while, from the plain beneath, might be 
distinctly heard all those sounds which belong to 
the arrival, in succession, of numerous forces—-the 
close gathering, the nigh approach, and all the stir 
and menace of preparation. You might catch the 
rumble of wheels, the crack of whips—the rattle of 
harness—the iron clanking of steel] scabbards—the 
chance fall of a pile of arms, the fixed bayonets of 
which rung upon the stiiness—the frequent neigh 
—and the occasional, but seldom, voice ; loud, as if 
laden witha curse. 


‘<Tf I fall, sir,’ said Harry, ‘tell them all at 
home, that it is right, and for the best—-tell them, 
I am to the last thankful that my heart’s choice was 
given me—and say to my father, that I have never 
fur a day forgotten his parting prayer. I love this 
world, and many things in it, well; too well—but 
I love’ I checked his pious coming reflection, 
with—‘ Harry, you shall live long, and love well ; 
and be an honour to your family, and to your 
country.’ I was unusually cheerful: old, and 
proud associations crowded on my mind—awaken- 
ed, I suppose, by the sounds from the enemy’s pusi- 
tion. I anticipated a victory--a day of new and 
proud happiness for the boy himself; and with a 
firm, fond grasp of his hand, I dismissed him early 
to his post. 

‘The night wore fast away—day broke in full 
brightness on the scene, scattering aside the white 
mists beneath us, and displayed to view, the strong 
and heavy host of the enemy, formed in columns 
of attack. Deep they were, afid dark: the bayo- 
nets bristled thick above them, glittering and glan- 
cing, as if animate and athirst for blood—masses of 
cavalry were formed on either flank of his army— 
in the intervals, and along the front of their ground, 
black batteries of» field-artillery were stationed, 
ready to cover the advance. It was a sight of 
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glory !—Such glory as belongs to the outward as- 
pect of war. In riding along the front of my first 
line, I passed the centre of the regiment where 
Harry stood at his post, the king’s colour in his 
hand. I marked the admiration and enthusiasm 
with which he was looking down upon the array 
of the enemy; and, as he saw and exchanged 


_ glances with me, the expression of his countenance, 
| for one second, altered. 


I was the only being on 
that wide and crowded plain, who, from knowledge 
of all that he was in himself, of all he loved, and 
had left behind, could sympathize with his young 
warm heart, as now it sent its shade of throbbing 
and fluttering anxieties across his changing cheek, 
and gave a slight quiver to his lip, a momentary 
sadness to his eye. The colour which he held, 
flapped its heavy fold upon his face ; reproachfully, 
as he seemed to feel it, for a glow, as of crimson, 
overspread his fine countenance—subsided, and 
Harry was himself again. 

‘The position of our army was extensive—but 
my division holding the very key of it, was com- 
pactly and closely formed; the half in reserve.— 
The enemy, instead of commencing their attack as 
we expected, piled their arms; and, without taking 
off their accoutrements, sat down on the grass 
quietly to their breakfasts. We followed their ex- 
aiaple, took our biscuit from our haversacs ; our 
soldiers cracked it with ill-humour, cursed the 
Frenchmen for their delay, and watched them with 
eager and brave looks. Thus we lay idly on our 
arms for many hours: at last, a little before mid- 
day, we observed their staff officers galloping from 
point to point—their infantry stood to their arms— 
their cavalry mounted—and, just as our watches 
told twelve, a salvo from twenty pieces of artillery 
announced their attack. Their columns pressed 
rapidly forward at the charge step, and bore heavily 
and obstinately upon my division. They were re- 
ceived and repulsed with vollies, and the bayonet ; 
but ere the very smoke of the vollies could blow 
away, they were rallying, and re-advancing. There 
was a long, sharp, and severe contest of musketry, 
with frequent intermingled charges; and the roar 
of artillery was heard right amd left of us. The 
battle became general, and raged with fury—the 
war-cloud hung thick and heavy over us all. It 
was close, hard fighting. Nothing to beseen amid 
the smoke, but an occasional: gleam of arms—the 
waving of plumes—-dark frowning shadows of 
forms and faces: nothing to be heard distinctly— 
but, one sound of many sounds—terribly sublime 
—deafening !—as though gongs, and tolling bells, 
and brazen alarums, were making up a fearful 
music, lest the voice of mercy might be heard, or 
pity plead for pause in those shrieks and cries that 
the lacerated die with, Memory thus paints it to 
the after-thought. Inthe midst of such a scene, 
man is all vigilance and effort—-animated and 
proud; strenuous and stern——man is, by nature, a 
fighting animal—loving to destroy, he 


Pants for the dreadful privilege to kill. 


We conquered—we drove them down before us— 
with loud cheers we drove them--dismayed, bro- 
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solicitous accents, besought him not to send for 
that poison which had formerly been nearly his 
ruin. She who but a few moments before had 
been realizing the feelings of perfect security, 
was now convulsed with sorrowful anticipations 
that a renewal of her husband’s former perni- 
cious habits was to take place. Her m 
heaved with alarm, and as the tears gushed 
from her eyes, she implered him whom she had 
loved and adhered to with a devoted fidelity, 
through good and evil report, in disgrace and in 
poverty, that he would not again attempt, by a 
single indulgence, a recurrence to habits which 
must destroy their present felicity, and forever 
annihilate their future hopes. 


The children partook of the sorrow of their 
mother: they left their amusements, and with 
tears in their little eyes, begged their papa not 
to get any more ef that stuff which made them 
so poor, and their mammycry. But the husband 
appeared to be insensible to the affectionate re- 
monstrances of his wile, and the artless persua- 
sions of his children. His eldest daughter, who 
on former occasions had gone on this errand, 
was now compelled to perform this; the brandy 
was obtained, and his wife looked with a fearful 
and painful foreboding upon the decanter which 
contained the fatal poison. He looked upon 
the brandy, and approached the table with a 
chair, he sat down and took the decanter in his 
hand, he held it to the light, and observed how 
beautiful its color. He then apostrophized 
thus: O how I loved thee, thou enticing and 
misery-dispensing spirit; thou hast been my 
besom companion from morn till night, and 
from night tillmorn. I have loved thee with a 
love surpassing that of woman, and I have 
grieved as a mother sores over the dead body 
of her child, when I found that the spirit of the 
bottle had departed; but I have feund thee de- 
ceptious, and ungrateful. Thou didst destroy 
my reputation, thou didst reb my pocket. You 

ve me disease instead of health, and made 
the heart, of my wife pulsate with unhappiness. 
My children wept at the ruin you entailed, and 
my house you made desolate and sorrowful. 
Twelve months have I parted from you, and | 
now renounce you forever, thou agent of de- 
struction! thou demon of despair! thou accursed 
alluring poison! With that, he hoisted the win- 
dow, ‘Clow ‘the bottle into the street, and de- 
clared the victory was won. His wife rushed 
into his arms, joy ming in her countenance. 
She could only utter,m ‘husband! who tenderly 
embraces ia and sealed her forehead with a 
kiss. ildren ran to their father, climbed 
his knees, and their cheerful prattling told how 
they partook of the sympathetic joy. Even 
Neptune, on the hearth rug, raised his head, 
gave an encouraging look to his master, and 
wagged his tail with evident delight. 








AMIABLE TRAIT.—Sir Walter Scott, in a let- 
ter to the late duke of Buccleugh, written on the 
death of the duchess, says that ‘among her nu- 
merous excellencies she never failed to seem 
pleased with what she knew was meant to afford 
her pleasure.” 
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THE BEDOULN’S SONG OF HOME. 


IN A DISTANT LAND. 
— 


Let me depart—let me depart 
O’er hills and plains afar ; 
From our halls of pride to the Desert wide. 
Where tents of my people are. 
Boast not to me of your stately bowers, 
Where the rose and the lilly bloom, 
Of your raiment wrought with a thousand flowers 
In the craftsman’s curious loom. 
Boast not to me of your cities old, 
Of your harems rich with gems and gold ; 
For the dungeon deep, ’neath the gilded dome. 
Where the tyrant reigns, is the Captive’s home. 


Dearer to me—dearer to me 
Is the roof of my father’s tent, 
And the frugal fare made sumptuous there 
By the magic love hath lent. 
Your fountains gush from their marble urns, 
Like a star that is hurl’d to earth, 
And the musk and the fragrant aloe burns 
In the bowers of your wantun mirth. 
Dearer to me is the incense sweet 
Of the wild herb crush’d by my camel’s feet ; 
Desrer to me than your fountain’s swell, 
Is the flow of the Desert’s lonely well. 


The wine-cup red—the wine-cup red 
May madden to guilt the soul; 
But with strength and life, and with gladness rife, 
Is the draught of the herdsman’s bowl. 
Here chime the lute’s and the tymbal’s sound 
And the maid of the rolling eye 
Floats in the dance with her locks unbound, 
And her white arms toss’d on high. 
And the young and the graceful minstrel-buy 
Wakes his light harp with a theme of joy; 
And the banquet groans with rare viands here, 
An altar of pomp and of princely cheer. 


Let me depart—let me depart, 
From your halls that with porphyry gleam 





For the sigh of the breeze from the tamarisk a 


trees 
Doth steal o’er each sense like a dream. 
The voice of the youth, when he sighs of love, 
As he doth in a goft strain now, 
lt saddens my soul like the plaint of the dove, 





When she mourns on theHrak’s bough, ~~, 
I pine for the Desert’s pastimes free, Be 


For my fawn-eyed maiden’s langh of glee— ~. 
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ken, thoroughly routed ; leaving the hill slope co- 
vered with their slain and wounded—they fled. It 
brought the reserve brigades rapidly past the ex- 
hausted and skeleton regiments, which had borne 
the brunt of the attack, and completed their defeat. 
The Commander-in-chief had been a close observer 
of my division—he rode up, and shook me heartily 
by the hand ; loudly thanking me, and praising my 
brave troops. He accompanied me; directing, 
from my division, the movements of the pursuing 
army. About a league in advance, he halted my 
brigades for the day. An eagle, thirty pieces of 
artillery, and two thousand prisoners, were the 
trophies of this hard-fought battle, on our part of 
the field. Elated and happy, I rode back: Harry 
entered my head—and I only bethought me what 
a glorious day it was for the boy to begin with. I 
could not think of him, but as a living being—an 
escaped young hero—-the partaker of my humours 
and my joy. My blood was warm, my spirits were 
excited; I did not feel the desolation of the field, 
over which I galloped on my return; my eye did 
not suffer itself to rest on the objects of misery 
then-—moreover, in that part of the field they were 
almost all enemies; and, as I knew that the loss of 
my first line had been grievously heavy, I was glad 
that it had been so well avenged—again, I was 
going to perform, by their wounded, all the duties 
of humanity, in common with those of my own 
force ; and I merely glanced on them, as they lay 
spread about me, as true evidence of the severity 
of the struggle, and the glory of our hard-earned 
laurels. 


‘The first figure I descried upon the ground 
where we had fought--readily, of course, distin- 
guishable, was my old black servant, Francis, hold- 
ing young Harry’s Andalusian horse. If any thing 
like a fear had crossed my mind, this sight chased 
it away—in another moment I should see him, and 
have him again riding by my side. In hot and 
happy haste I spurred to the spot, and only check- 
ed my horse in time to prevent his trampling upon 
the bare bosom of the lifeless Harry. There he lay ; 
naked, pale, his bright hair dabbled in blood,—the 
staff of a colour lay broken by his side. It was 
marked with a strong and bloody grasp; Harry’s 
hands were bloody ! 


‘ This shock was deadly. The young prop, round 
which the tendrils of my old heart had closely and 
fondly gathered, was wrenched away; and they 
fell, torn and dying, upon the cold and dusty earth. 
The fabric of all my earthly hopes of happiness, 
lay a ruin at my feet. My gourd, in one moment 
blasted—my full cistern broken—I became chill as 
death. The nothingness of glory, the emptiness of 
the world—had come upon me as stern realities ; 
and fell on my troubled mind, like sudden and 
thick darkness. I heard whisperings in my ear— 
horrid they were ; ‘ huzza! huzza! huzza!’ the fear- 
ful burthen of them. Methought it was a demon’s 
voice—surely it was—his—the arch enemy of man 
—the voice of him, who stood with malignant 
smile, amid those dreadful faces and fiery arms, 
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hat frowned from the gate of paradise, when our 





first parents were led forth from it by the chasten- 
ing angel. War is Satan’s master-piece! then I 
felt itso. The breathless bodies and the ghastly 
features all about—silently said, ‘look also upon 
us!’ The murmur and the moan, the cries and 
groans, all them spake home to me; and I felt as 
though I were guilty of their blood. In these sad, 
these sickly, but salutary thoughts, I had no leisure 
then to indulge; for I was roused by the arrival of 
an aide-de-camp, informing me that the enemy had 
taken up a position, from which it was determined 
to drive them that evening, and desiring me to move 
up with every effective man I could muster. I 
formed the skeletons of the brave regiments, whose 
comrades lay slain and wounded around—they fell 
into their ranks, with mouths and lips blackened 
from the biting of their cartridges, and their very 
smiles were fearful to behold. Thus was I hurried 
on, and away from my very grief. ‘The same even- 
ing we had a brilliant and successful affair with the 
enemy ; and I myself received a wound which disa- 
bled me for the rest of the campaign. I bless the 
hand which gave it. It was the first leisure of my 
life, in which God wrought truly and effectually the 
work of mercy on my heart—his humble instru- 
ment, my negro, Francis. I carry but one book 
now—it was Harry’s. I did not know, till Francis 
told me, how much and how constantly the boy 
read it. This pocket Bible, stained as you see with 
blood, was his——-was found upon the field—where 
it had been thrown aside, by the ruffian who rifled 
his body.’ 


Here he drew the little volume from his pocket, 
and shewed me the name—‘ Harry Ardent, the gift 
of his mother, on this twelfth birth-day.’ There 
was a verse on the blank feaf, from the book of 
Proverbs: ‘I love them that love me, and those that 
seek me early shall find me.’ It was marked all 
through with crosses, and notes of admiration, as if 
it had been read, again and again, with meditation, 
and prayer. 


‘You see, sir’ said the veteran, ‘I have gotten 
the right medicine. I feel myself a weaned child 
—and the hope of that glory, which is rest, purity, 
and a sinless existence for ever, has dried up my 
tears; but yet, at times, if I meet the parents 
mourning for a youthful son, or see a fair girl, with 
lips, whose pensiveness seems fixed for ever: ‘ did 
you too give son or lover to some old man’s protec- 
tion, and send him to the wars?’ I whisper to 
myself; and yet it was not me—‘you cannot say 
I did it; but, however, I am getting the better of 
such infirmity. ‘The truth is, sir, for a long tYme, 
I was not quite myself on this matter.’ 

I was interested by the tale, and hoped to mingle 


hearts with this stranger for the day ; but, just as I 
was about to propose our passing it together, a dis- 


mounted guard of hussars came clanking round the | 


corner of the palace, with a measured and martial 
tread, and the old gentleman starting up, thrust his 
Bible into his pocket, and giving me a silent, but 
expressive farewell, hurried away alone, with his 
sorrow and his consolation. 
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THE PARTED SPIRIT—SELF-DENIAL. 


THE PARTED SPIRIT. 


**VYe eannot tell whence it cometh or whither it 
goeth.” 


Mysterious is its birth, 
And viewless as the blast ; 

Where hath the spirit fled from earth, 
For ever past? 


I ask the grave below— 
It keeps the secret well ; 

I call upon the heavens to show— 
They will not tell. 


Of earth’s remotest strand, 
Are tales and tidings known; 
But from the spirit’s distant land 
Returneth none. 


Winds waft the breath of flowers 
To wanderers o’er the wave ; 

But bear no message from the bowers 
Beyond the grave. 


Proud science scales the skies, 
From star to star doth roam, 

But reacheth not the score where lies 
The Spirit’s home. 


Impervious shadows hide 
‘his mystery of heaven ; 
But where all knowledge is denied, 
‘l'o hope is given! 








ee 


SELF-DENIAL—A TRUE TALE. 


It was in the year 183— that a gentleman dis- 
tinguished for his talents and intellectual abili- 
ties, resolved to abandon the habit of intempe- 
rance to which he had been long addicted. He 
was a remarkable and extraordinary man. His 
talents were of the first order, and his attain- 
ments were of the most extensive character. 
In person he was handsome, and possessed 
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common drunkard. Poverty had entered his 
domicil, and he was frequently the subject of the 
most pressing want. His wife’s jewelry had dis- 
appeared at the pawnbroker’s, and” his own ex- 
tensive and valuable library had met with the 
same fate. Article after article of furniture 
had disappeared, aid nothing now remained but 
what was secured by law. His wife, who had 
presented all that enbompoint of appearance 
which marks health, had wasted away to a mere 
shadow. Her disposition, which had formerly 
been lively and vivacious, was now sorrowful 
and melancholy, and the children exhibited that 
raggedness of dress which distinguishes the off- 
spring of those who are intemperate. 

A more affecting scene can hardly be imagined 
than that which occurred on a cold and bleak 
day in December, when the mother was seen 
pressing an infant to her breast, crowding to a 
few embers that remained on the hearth. Seve- 
ral small children surrounded her, crying with 
the cold, and begging their mother to give them 
some bread, but alas! she had none to give them. 
Along side in one corner, covered with a worn 
out rug, lay the husband in a beastly state of 
intoxication, with a jug of the fatal poison at his 
his head—a more distressing and heart-rending 
scene cannot possibly be conceived—it was one 
calculated to draw tears from the most obdurate 
heart, and soften the most adamantine soul. 
There lay the man whose lofty intellect and 
splendid talents were well suited to adorn a 
senate or rule a nation, a victim to the intoxi- 
cating draught that has destroyed thousands. 

What has just been described is no fiction. It 
is truth, without the aid of imagination or the 
colorings of fancy. Twelve months from the 
period at which our story commences, on a 
cold winter evening, might be seen in a beau- 
tiful and snug little parlor, sitting on a sofa tke 
same gentleman, dressed in a manner which in- 





every exterior grace that could please or at- 
tract the eye. His manners were of the most 
pleasing and fascinating kind, and his conver- | 
sation was of that varied and eloquent nature, | 
that his company was in every condition of so- 
ciety desired. Ino man was more deeply versed | 
in classical learning, and in the various branches | 
of scholastic philosophy he was deeply profound. | 
In the lighter branches of polite literature he | 
had considerable acquirements, and indeed, in| 
every branch of intellectual knowledge he was | 
deeply read. He had been compared to Boling- | 
broke, who it is well known by the profoundness | 
of his philosophy and the elegance of his man- | 
ners could grace and give charm to the drawing | 
room, or teach lessons of wisdom in the Academy | 
or Lyceum. At an early age he married a 
beautiful and charming woman, and from the 
union of two persons so well adapted to each 
other, it might readily be supposed that the 
stream of happiness would continue uninterrupt- 
ed to flow; but alas! it was soon discovered that 
the possession of the highest attainments and 
most exalted genius afforded no security against 
the encroachments of vice, whose course is 
marked by misery, and whose end is death, For 
many years he was a complete victim to this 
degraded and unhappy vice, and from conside- 
rable loftiness of reputation, had sunk into a 





dicated that he had not quite fallen a martyr to 
that poverty which is the invariable result of 
that habit to which he had been addicted. His 
brow was thoughtful, and an acute observer 
might perceive a shade of melancholy pass over 
his countenance. In the same room, seated at 
a centre table, was his wife, attired in a neat 
and tasteful dress, reading one of those beauti- 
ful annuals of the season. Several beautiful 
children were playing in the room, and their 
cheerful looks and comfortable clothing indi- 
cated that poverty had no residence there. This 
little parlor displayed indeed no tokens of wealth 
but evidently showed signs of comfortable en- 
joyments. Two beautiful vases adorned the 
mantle piece, and underneath was seen the vivid 
light of an animating coal-fire, before which. dn 
a rug, lay a favorite dog, who seemed to partici- 
pate in the happiness which appeared to per- 
vade the apartment. The wife Coket up, and 
casting a glance at her husband, observing a 
gloominess of countenance which at once rivet- 
ed her attention. She closed the book which 
she had just been reading, and going to him 
threw her arms around his neck and inquired if 
any thing disturbed him. It was some moments 
before he made her any reply, and then he 
said, my dear, I must have half a pint of brandy. 
The wife became immediately agitated and in 
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solicitous accents, besought him not to send for 
that poison which had formerly been nearly his 
ruin. She who but a few moments before had 
been realizing the feelings of perfect security, 
was now convulsed with sorrowful anticipations 
that a renewal of her husband’s former perni- 
cious habits was to take place. Her bosom 
heaved with alarm, and as the tears gushed 
from her eyes, she implered him whom she had 
loved and adhered to with a devoted fidelity, 
through good and evil report, in disgrace and in 
poverty, that he would not again attempt, by a 
single indulgence, a recurrence to habits which 
must destroy their present felicity, and forever 
annihilate their future hopes. 


The children partook of the sorrow of their 
mother: they left their amusements, and with 
tears in their little eyes, begged their papa not 
to get any more of that stuif which made them 
so poor, and their mammycry. But the husband 
appeared to be insensible to the affectionate re- 
monstrances of his wile, and the artless persua- 
sions of his children. His eldest daughter, who 
on former occasions had gone on this errand, 
was bow compelled to perform this; the brandy 
was obtained, and his wife looked with a fearful 
and painful foreboding upon the decanter which 
contained the fatal poison. He looked upon 
the brandy, and approached the table with a 
chair, he sat down and took the decanter in his 
hand, he held it to the light, and observed how 
beautiful its color. He then apostrophized 
thus: O how 1 loved thee, thou enticing and 
misery-dispensing spirit; thou hast been my 
besom companion from morn till night, and 
from night tillmorn. I have loved thee with a 
love surpassing that of woman, and I have 
grieved as a mother grieves over the dead body 
of her child, when I found that the spirit of the 
bottle had departed; but I have found thee de- 
ceptious and ungrateful. Thou didst destroy 
my reputation, thou didst reb my pocket. You 

ve me disease instead of health, and made 
the heart of my wife pulsate with unhappiness. 
My children wept at the ruin you entailed, and 

‘my house you made desolate and sorrowful. 
Twelve months have I parted from you, and | 
now renounce you forever, thou agent of de- 
struction! thou demon of despair! thou accursed 
alluring poison! With that, he hoisted the win- 
dow, threw the bottle into the street, and de- 
clared the victory was won. His wife rushed 
into his arms, joy beaming in her countenance. 
She could only utter, my husband! who tenderly 
embraced her, and sealed her forehead with a 
kiss. The children ran to their father, climbed 
his knees, and their cheerful prattling told how 
they partook of the sympathetic joy. Even 
Neptune, on the hearth rug, raised his head, 
gave an encouraging look to his master, and 
wagged his tail with evident delight. 











AMIABLE TRAIT.—Sir Walter Scott, in a let- 
ter to the late duke of Buccleugh, written on the 
death of the duchess, says that “among her nu- 
merous excellencies she never failed to seem 
pleased with what she knew was meant to afford 
her pleasure.” 












THE BEDOUIN’S SONG OF HOME. 


THE BEDOULN’S SONG OF HOME. 


IN A DISTANT LAND. 


—— 


Let me depart—let me depart 
O’er hills and plains afar ; 
From our halls of pride to tke Desert wide. 
Where tents of my; people are. 
Boast not to me of your stately bowers, 
Where the rose and the lilly bloom, 
Of your raiment wrought with a thousand flowers 
In the crafisman’s curious loom. 
Boast not to me of your cities old, 
Of your harems rich with gems and gold ; 
For the dungeon deep, ’neath the gilded dome. 
Where the tyrant reigns, is the Captive’s home. 


Dearer to me—dearer to me 
Is the root of my father’s tent, 
And the frugal fare made sumptuous there 
By the magic love hath lent. 
Your fountains gush from théir marble urns, 
Like a star that is hurl’d to earth, 
And the musk and the fragrant aloe burns 
In the bowers of your wantun mirth. 
Dearer to me is the incénse sweet 
Of the wild herb crush’d by my camel’s feet ; 
Dearer to me than your fountain’s swell, 
Is the flow of the Desert’s lonely well. 


The wine-cap red—the wine-cup red 
May madden to guilt the soul; 
But with strength and life, and with gladness-rife, 
Is the draught of the herdsman’s bowl. 
Here chime the lute’s and the tymbal’s sound 
And the maid of the rolling eye 
Floats in the dance with her locks unbound, 
And her white arms toss’d on high. 
And the young and the graceful minstrel-buy 
Wakes his light harp with a theme ot joy; 
And the banquet groans with rare viands here, 
An altar of pomp and of princely cheer. 


Let me depart—let me depart, 
From your halls that with porphyry gleam 
For the sigh of the breeze from the tamarisk 
trees . 
Doth steal o’er each sense like a dream. 
The voice of the youth, when he sighs of love, 
As he doth in a soft strain now, | 
It saddens my soul like the plaint of the dove, 
When she mourns on the Erak’s bough, 
I pine for the Desert’s pastimes free, 
For my fawn-eyed meiden’s laugh of glee— 
Again o’er the sand-hills the chase to lead 
With my shining spear, and my bounding steed. 


aiaeeenentian 





How many are ignorant of the ways of God, 
and strangers to his grace! May this thought 
stimulate to activity and diligence in the cause 
of immortal souls! They are precious in God’s 
sight-~they ought to be so in ours. 
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CHAPEL OF THE PALACE OF VERSAILLES, FRANCE, 


The chapel of the palace of Versailles was 
the Jast architectural effort of Mausard, being 
finished in 1710, only two years before his death. 
It was begun in 1669. The basement of the ex- 
terior is of the Corinthian order, surmounted by 
an attic story. On the pediment of the balus- 
trade are figures of the apostles and fathers of 
the church, 9 feet in height. 

The interior is also of the Corinthian order.— 
Twelve fluted pillars support the dome, between 
which are gilded bronze balustrades, supported 
by grey marble. The grand altar is formed en- 
tirely of the most beautiful marble docorated 
with a glory, around woich angels appear in the 
act of adoration. The arcades of the nave, the 
bas reliefs, and other ornaments are exquisitely 
finished: all the bronze work is heightened with 
or-molee. The painting of the arches are by 
Jean Jouvenet, Coypel,and Charles de la Fosse. 
The Chapel of the Virgin, which entirely es- 
caped the revolutionary outrages, was orna- 
mented by the two Bolognas. 


MALAY VILLAGE, 


The interior of the peninsula of Malacca, con- 
sists almost entirely of immense natural forests, 
within it there are neither towns or villages. An 
eminence being gained, the spectator bebolds 
numerous beautiful trees, but among them, 
brambles, thorns, and creeping plants, are 
closely interwoven. In these forests mosquitoes 
are most abundant, and at every moment the 
traveller is in danger of treading on the veno- 
mous serpent. The Leopard, the Tiger, and 
the Rhinoceros, are every where prowling in 
search of prey. Pepper, various species of 

ums, and spices are found in great profusion. 
The forests contain aloes wood, eagle wood, san- 
dal wood, and a peculiar kind of cinnamon, 
known by the name of cassia ordorata. Every 
zephyr bears the perfume of unnumbered 
flowers, which succeed each other without an 
interval. The country however, is uncultivated, 
and as an inevitable consequence, the atmosphere 
is filled with noxious vapours. 

Of the animals that inhabit this region, little 
is known; there isa bird of anextremely beauti- 
ful plumage equal in elegance to the peacock, 
with the exception of the tail, which is deficient. 
The hedgehog furnishes the Malacca bezoar, 
and ivory is obtained from the wild elephants. 
The Malays are not a people adapted to im- 
prove the soil, or apply properly its natural re- 
sources. 

These islanders have tawny complexions, 
varying slightly in some of the tribes, those the 
most to the west, are the fairest, the hair of the 
head is long and always black. They are short, 
squat, and commonly robust, the lower limbs 
large, and well formed. The females have not 
as great beauty as some others of the people of 
Asia. The face is round, the mouth wide, the 
teeth remarkably good, the chin square, high 
cheek bones; the nose short and small, the eyes 
are small, and black. They were originally 
from Hindostan, and from various causes have 
been dispersed among the islands of the Indian 
Ocean. 
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In the 13th century they established them- 
selves on the Peninsula of Malacca, and there 
built a city, and founded an empire of the same 
name. They soon subdued Sumatra, and in a 
short space afterwards made themselves masters 
of several of the adjacent islands, where they 
established their religion and government. At 
that period they occupied a splendid position 
among the powers of Asia, and carried on com- 
merce with their own ships, founding many co- 
lonies. But they are now divided into many 
distinct tribes, without any general head. 

This has resulted from the superiority of the 
Europeans in the Indian seas, and.from the po- 
licy of the Malays themselves, by. which the na- 
tional power was divided, and a union of au- 
thority prevented by the increasing strength of 
the vassals. The great body of the nation con- 
sists of slaves, the masters constitute the nobility, 
who are independent, and dispose of their ser- 
vices to him who pays best. Their character 
is impetuosity, treachery, impatience of con- 
straint, love of blood and plunder. Those in 
Australia, are more guns, kind, affable, honest, 
and are distinguished by their symmetrical per- 
sons. They profess the Mahommedan faith, and 
are very partial to navigation, war, plunder, and 
every description of daring enterprise. A code 
of maritime law was colleeted in Malacca, 
and confirmed by the Sultan Mohammed Shah, 
as early as 1276. A fancied law of honor has 
more influence over them than either justice or 
humanity, and strength is continually seen tri- 
umphing over weakness. Their treaties are 
binding so long as the interests which rendered 
them necessary continues; they are always ina 
state of war, aiid boldly attack all vessels by sur- 
prise, and cut off their crews. Navigation in the 
vicinity is always dangerous, and so recently as 
the last summer a number of these piratical 
Malays were sent into Calcutta, by the British 
sloop of war Andromache. They excite them- 
selves to madness by the use of opium in enor- 
mous quantities. 

The villages of the Malays are of very simple 
construction, a number of small tenements are 
erected by planting large bamboos in the 
ground, at certain distances, and interlacing 
them with rattans or smaller branches. The in- 
terstices are covered with leaves or a plaster 
made of dirt, and the roof covered with the 
large leaves of the palms. These dwellings are 
necessarily of a very frail character, and are 
liable to destruction from tornadoes, or the 
flames. The plate, this description is intended 
to illustrate, gives a fair view of such a vil- 
lage, with the lofty palms, and the useful cocoa 
nuttree.. These are the sports in which the 
warlike Malays recreate themselves after the 
toils of theirdepredatory excursions. It may be 
remarked that the apartments for the females 
are distinct, and separate from those occupied 
by the males, among the more powerful classes. 
Light, airy tenements, sheltered from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun are what are mainly desired 
in these villages. The portly and lofty palms 
are in the plate fully exhibited to view, and is 
perhaps a subject of more interest than any 
other. 

The palm trees are extended over all | ie 
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islands of the East, and indeed over the greater 
part of Asia, between the tropics there is not a 
rock or a sand hill, on which this wonderful 
species of vegetation is not found. In the in- 
terior structure of their trunks, the palm is dif- 
ferent from all other trees; in their habits they 
resemble the fern, while in the blossom they ap- 


proach the grasses, and in their manner of 


fructification the asparagi. They rise up in a 
straight line, perfectly cylindrical without the 
slightest appearance of leaves, until the eye 
suddenly perceives at the summit, a large mass 
of leaves, arranged in circles one over the other. 
The great beauty of this noble tree cannot be 
properly described, but its elegance is surpassed 
by its usefulness. The external layer of the 
trunk, consists of a hard and heavy wood, which 
is capabie of being formed into planks. The 
sheathes which contain the clusters of fruit, are 
sometimes of a thickness and consistence, which 
enables the natives to form them into various 
vessels. Wadding, flock, and cordage, are li- 
berally furnished by the fibrous pericarps of the 
cocoa tree, by the leaves, and stalks of several 
other species, and by their filaments which cover 
the trunks. Ropes, cables, and sails are made 
out of these, and they are also sometimes used 


in caulking vessels. 





From Byron’s Hebrew Melodies. 


WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS THIS SUFFERING CLAY, 


When coldness wraps this suffering clay, 

Ah, whither strays the immortal mind ? 
It cannot die—it cannot stay, 

But leaves its darkened dust behind! 
Then, unembodied, doth it trace 

By steps each planet’s heavenly way ? 
Or fill at once the realms of space, 

A thing of eyes that all survey ? 


Eternal, boundless, undecay’d ! 
A thought unseen, but seeing all— 

All, all in earth or heaven display’d, 
Shall it survey, shall it recall : 

Each fainter trace that Memory holds 
So darkly of departed years, 

In one broad glance the soul beholds, 
And all that was, at once appears, 


Before Creation peopled Earth, 
Its eye shall roll through Chaos back ; 
And where the furthest heaven had birth, 
The Spirit trace its rising track. 
And where the Future mars or makes, 
Its glance dilate o’er all to be, 
While sun is quench’d, or system breaks— 
Fix’d in its own Eternity. 
Above all Love, Hope, Hate, or Fear, 
1t lives all passionless and pure,— 
An age shall fleet like earthly year, 
Its years as moments shall endure. 
Away! away !—without a wing, 
O’er all, through all its thought shall fly, 
A nameless and eternal thing— 
Forgetting what it was to die. 











WHEN COLDNESS WRAPS, &c.—THE DEATH WALTZ. 


THE DEATH WALTZ, 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLFY. 


CHAPTER THE FIRST, 

‘Hear me, Laure, I am poor—miserably poor! 
[ am too old to work, and I cannot beg. My pro- 
perty—the small remnant that remains—is even 
now attached and must soon be put under the ham- 
mer. Starvation absolutely stares me in the face, 
and the prisoner’s cell must be my abiding place.’ 

‘ Do not say so, father—oh, do net say so!’ 

‘It is the truth, my child—the bitter truth, I am 
a ruined man!’ and Mr. D’Introux walked the 
room in great agitation. 

* Cannot I assist you, father !—I am young— 
have strength—we can live economically—I am 
ready and willing to give up all, and work.’ 

‘My dear child, what can you do? I do not 
doubt your willingness, but brought up as you 
nave been, it is idle to think of it. ‘There is but 
one thing in which you can relieve me—what that 
is, you already know.’ 

A long and painful silence followed this con- 
versation, during which the daughter, a beautiful 
girl of about nineteen, appeared to be agitated with 
conflicting emotions. At one time an unusual 
paleness chased the color from her cheeks ; then a 
burning flush lit up her face, while the veins on 
her forehead swelled out almost to bursting. The 
father watched with intense interest his child’s ex- 
citement. 

‘Father!’ at last said the girl, and her face be- 
same, as she spoke, of deathly whiteness, while her 
voice trembled so that her utterance was difficult— 
‘ Father, I submit—it shall be so—do with me as 
you please !’ 

‘My child!—my dear—dear child!’ said the 
father, as he caught her in his arms and, over- 
powered with emotion, shed burning tears upon her 
neck—-“ IT cannot—will not ask it of you—it is too 
much. Laure, you are free—think not of my re- 
quest. I will give up all—beg—starve—die in 
prison, sooner than demand such a sacrifice—you 
are at liberty !’ 

For a moment a wild expression of delight pass- 
ed over the countenance of the young girl. It was 
but momentary; and collecting her strength, she 
replied with firmness, but in a sad tone—‘ Ne, 
father—great as is the sacrifice, I know my duty 
—it shall be made—I will marry him—you may 
convey tohim my assent !’ 

The father pressed her eonvulsively to his bosom, 
imprinted a kiss on her cold forehead, then hurried 
out of the room. 

‘The die is cast !’—said the daughter as she 
dropped into a chair and buried her face in her 
hands—‘ the die is cast!’ 

Long and bitter was the conflict in her heart-- 
love struggling with duty ; and long she remained 
in the same position, unconscious of every thing 
but one harrowing thought--the assent she had 
given her father. 

Laure was the sole survivor of a large family of 
children. Death had called one after another— 
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THE DEATH WALTZ. 


brothers and sisters, and at last her mother, until 
Father and daughter were all that remained. On 
Laure was concentrated all that parental affection 
which was once divided among the departed; and 
the father was the recipient of that love, which 
was once lavished on companions and mother. 
Mr. D’Introux had retired from business with a 
comfortable competency, at rather an advanced age. 


The dispersion of his family prevented his find- 
ing that enjoyment in retirement which he had 
looked forward to with so much expectation. In- 
stead of gliding down the declivity of life gently 
and smoothly, as he had pictured to himself, he 
was destined to find that descent a rough and 
thorny path. Ashe followed in rapid succession 
child after child, and at last the partner of his 
bosom to the grave, he was suddenly taught that 
bitter lesson, which, sooner or later, all must learn, 
that life is but a pilgrimage of sorrow. Nor was 
Death, sad as were his teachings, his only school- 
master. He was taught from another source this 
same truth. Owing to a combination of circum- 
stances, which are too well known and felt in this 
country at the present day, he suddenly found him- 
self redueed to poverty. An inactive life is not 
the life for the man who has tasted of the bitter 
cup. He requires action——perpetual action. He 
must live in excitement. It is the food of grief. 
The moment he sits down seeking rest, that nao- 
ment he feels the tooth eating into his heart, and 
he is forced to rush again into the whirl of busi- 
ness to escape from—himself ! 


Mr. D’Introux, was thus forced to seek in the 
bustle of life that relief which was denied him in 
retirement. The rage for speculation was at its 
height: he embarked recklessly the whole of his 
property on the uncertain ocean, and in a short 
time saw the labor of many years swallowed up— 
leaving not a fragment of the wreck behind. He 
was a ruined man—he knew it—his friends knew 
it—but they could not administer to his necessities, 
for in common with all, their fortunes were shatter- 
ed by the same tempest. A dark cloud hung over 
him—not a single ray of light was there to pierce 
the gloom. His mind was on the rack: not for 
himself—for it was of but little moment to him 
whether his remaining years were to be spent in 
want and suffering, or in the sunshine of fortune. 
The talisman of life was broken—his earthly hopes 
had all been crushed. It was the thought of leaving 
his daughter on the chance-charity of a cold world 
that tortured his mind. 


A ray of light broke in upon his darkness. The 
son ef a deceased friend—a young man of great 
wealth and sterling worth, solicited the hand of 
Laure. Mr. D’Introux honestly unfolded to his 
young friend the state of his aftairs, and informed 
him that the hand he sought was portionless. This 
exposition affected net the feelings of young Lamar- 
tine other than by giving a new impulse to his 
affections. He had often been thrown into the 
company of Laure, and her dazzling beauty, joined 
to a mind and heart equally attractive, had excited 
his admiration and won his love. 
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In France, it is well knewn, the wishes of the 
child are seldom consulted in affairs of the heart. It 
is the parent’s province to decide, and the child’s 
to obey. Mr. D’Introux was an exception to this 
general rule. He referred Lamartine to his daugh- 
ter, giving his sanction to his suit, but yielding to 
her the right ef decision. 

Through the medium of the father the proposal 
was made. Availing herself of the privilege grant- 
ed her, she expressed her unwillingness to enter 
into an engagement. Her father begged her, before 
she returned a final answer, to consider of the pro- 
posal. He had hardly doubted of Lamartine’s 
success. He was one every way calculated to win 
the esteem of a young heart, and Mr. D’Introux 
knew that his daughter regarded highly his good 
qualities, he, therefore, urged her to consider the 
advantages of the offer, and seconded the appeal 
by expressing his strong wishes for the union. 

Sometime elapsed before he called upon his 
daughter for her decision, and he was pained to 
find that her views remained unaltered. Hereto- 
fore he had concealed his situation from his 
child, but he now felt it his duty to state the 
whole truth to her. ‘He painted to her his despe- 
rate circumstances—told her he was ruined, and 
that in a short time, in all probability, he would be 
houseless. He spoke to her of the hopes he had 
built on this union, and finally received her reluc- 
tant assent, as we have already seen. 


CHAPTER THE SECOND. 


The door cpened, and a young man, with a 
countenance strikingly expressive, but with a very 
modest bearing, entered the reom, and approaching 
the table, placed a wreath of freshly gathered 
flowers gently on the head of the abstracted gir). 
She heeded it not, but kept her face buried in her 
hands, immovable as the sculptured marble. 

‘Bright dreams attend thee, fair Coz!’ said the 
youth, as he tapped her lightly on the shoulder. 

‘Henri, is it you?’ said Laure, starting from 
her reverie—‘ when did you come in ”” 

‘This moment, eousin—and you asleep, when 
you should have been ready to take our promised 
walk! But you look pale, Laure—strangely pale ! 
and tears, too—tears upon your birth day !’ 

The poor girl buried her face again in her hands 
and in the agitation which shook her frame, the 
wreath fell from her head to the feet of her asto- 
nished cousin. 

‘Tell me, Laure—tell me, what has happened?’ 
said the young man with passionate earnestness. 

‘Tis nothing, Henri—nothing !’ replied Laure, 
raising her face, on which a deeper pallor, if pos- 
sible, rested—‘I feel better now——’twas but a sud- 
den indisposition’—and her voice trembled, as the 
words fell coldly and slowly from her lips. ‘ Have 
you seen my father?’ She continued, after a 
short pause, during which she had in some degree 
recovered her composure. 

‘T passed him just before I came in—he was in 
close conversation with 

‘ Lamartine !’ said Laure, interrupting him has- 
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tily—while a burning blush crimsoned her cheeks 
for a moment, and then left them pale as before. 
‘Yes—’ replied Henri— Lamartine—what of 
him?’ and he eyed his cousin with an earnestness 
that abashed her. 
‘He is—my father--Oh! Henri—he will tell 
ou all!—leave me now--my father will tell you 
all’, And the poor girl threw herself into a chair 
and burst into a passionate flood of tears ; while her 
cousin, confused——fearing—he knew not what— 


after gazing for a short time in silence on the | 
weeping girl, with a sadder heart than he ever had | 


before, obeyed her request. 

Henri Paoli was a few years older than Laure. 
From childhood they had been companions; and 
since death had made such havoc in her family 
they had become more closely knit together—like 
shoots of the same parent vine—exhibiting the 
endearing relatioa of brother and sister. At an 
early age Henri lost his father, who left but a bare 
competency to his widow. 
cease Paoli engaged himself as a clerk in a large 
mercantile house, where his faithfulness in the dis- 
charge of his duties won for him the regard of his 
employers, and when he became of age, which 
period had but recently occurred, he was admitted 
as a partnerin-the firm. His prospects were now 
fair, and the future opened brightly before him. 

We said he left Laure with a-sadder heart than 
he ever before experienced. The condition in 
which he found his cousin—her tears and broken 
exclamations—the name of Lamartine so hurriedly 
uttered, awoke in his mind many bitter doubts 
and fears. ‘The veil was torn aside. He suddenly 
learned the secret of his own heart. Laure was 
revealed to him—not as the playmate of his youth 
—-the cousin and sister-—but as the worshipped 
idol of his affections. With this knowledge came 
bitterness—desolation—-despair. He knew Lamar- 
tine—he knew his worth—he was often in the 
habit of meeting him at his uncle’s, but he never 
looked upon him as an aspirant for the hand of 
Laure. He now recalled his many attentions— 
his marked regard for her, and he wondered at his 
former blindness. He knew not how his ceusin 
stood affected towards him—he only knew that she 
esteemed him highly as a friend and acquaintance. 

And Laure, she, too, in the innocence of her 
heart never dreamed that she regarded Henri with 
more than a sister’s affection. But the spell was 
now broken; and as she was called to bestow her 
hand on another, the truth came fully upon her, 
with all its withering influence. A thousand times 
was she on the point of recalling the assent she 
had given her father: but a thought of his situation 
—of the hepes he had built on her marriage—of 
rhe which were to be averted by it, restrained 
her. 


CHAPTER THE THIRD, 


It was evening. In a chamber dimly lighted, 
gathered around a bed stood two or three persons 
watching with intense eagerness the person who 
occupied it. ‘Their anxious and watchful counte- 


After his father’s de- | 
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nances spoke plainiy of the sympathy felt for the 
sufferer. That sufferer was young Paoli. That 
night was the turning point of his existence—be- 
fore the morning dawned his fate would probably be 
decided. The scale preponderated fearfully against 
him. _ Soon after the events mentioned in the last 
chapter, Henri learned the whole circumstances in 
relation to his cousin. His uncle made known to 
| him his situation, and explained to him the advan- 
| tages of the union and his reasons why he was so 
urgent for its accomplishment, Laure would have 
a home in the event of his being taken away, and 
he also would not be driven to struggle anew with 
that world of which he was so weary. In the 
home of his son-in-law he looked for that repose 
and quietness which his age and peculiar situation 
demanded. Henri heard all this in silence—as 
the victim hears his sentence of condemnation from 
| which there is no appeal. He manfully subdued 
| his passion: but the barb had found its way to his 
| heart, and it rankled there. 

Time rolled on. By degrees he ceased visiting 
his cousin, for her presence only caused him misery. 
He kept the secret of his love locked within his 
own breast, and, like a hidden fire, it preyed upon 
him, overmastering every barrier he opposed to it. 
All his struggles served but to feed the flame that 
consumed him. His spirits gone, sickness came 
upon him. A slow fever burnt within his veins, 
the crisis of which was now at hand-—life or death 
hung on the issue, 














| Let us away to another scene:—a brilliant hall 


| tnronged with the light-hearted and the gay. Music 


and merry voices—the ringing laugh, and the 
lively repartee bespoke the presence of careless, 
joyful hearts. But were all who composed that 
festive scene alike happy? It was the bridal night 
of Laure. She had stood up before the altar and 
pledged her vows—-and Lamartine was happy. 
She had schooled herself for the trial, and she 
passed through the ceremony mechanically—-more 
as an idle spectator than a party concerned—and 
she now stood in the halls of her husband to re- 
ceive the congratulations of her friends. Many 
were they who envied her Jot--the love and 
splendid fortune of Lamartine. Alas, a dark cloud 
shrouded the picture that so dazzled others—-where 
others saw nothing but unalloyed happiness she be- 
held nething but secret misery. 

A dance was called for:--With a heart throb- 
bing and face beaming with undisguised happi- 
ness, Lamartine led Laure out to open the ball. 
After a rich prelude, the band struck up a lively 
waltz, andin afew moments the gay assembly were 
whirling around to its graceful measure. The 
dance ended. Breathless with exertion and sick at 
heart, Laure took her seat. Another and another 
waltz and quadrille followed in which she took no 
part. She gazed on the gay throng, but she en- 
tered not into the spirit of the scene. Her heart 
was not there. She was in her own little parlor— 
and the well-known tones of Paoli--alas! many 
a weary day had passed since she last heard that 
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voice—as he read from their favorite authors fill- | the clothes poured out her soul in tearful thanks- 


ed her ears.—The present was entirely forgotten, 
and she had given herself up to a blissful dream of 
other days, when the cessation of the music recall- 
ed her wandering thoughts. 

The night wore on. Her heart swelled almost 
to bursting as she took her place for the last waltz— 
a bridal waltz, which the affection of Lamartine 
had prompted him to obtain from a distinguished 
composer, expressly for the occasion, dedicated to 
Laure. A strain of melting tenderness gave the 
signal of preparation. Flushed with the exercise 
of the evening—intoxicated with passion, Lamar- 
tine imprinted a burning kiss on the hand he had 
clasped within his own. Laure almost shrunk 
from the touch, and made a motion as if to with- 
draw it, when the recollectiou that it was but the 
expression of a husband’s love restrained her. The 
waltz commenced, and again was she engaged in 
the dizzy mazes of its voluptuous movement. ‘The 
circuit of the hall had been once made, and with 
increased velocity the second round had commenced, 
when a loud shriek—far above the noise of the 
instruments—rang through the hall, followed by a 
sullen fall. There was a momentary silence as of 
death—a su iden spell of enchantment seemed to 
have been worked on the assembly, converting 
them, as they stood in their various attitudes, into 
breathing statues. ‘The pause lasted but a moment, 
then followed a hasty rush towards the bridal party. 
What a scene was there presented! Out-stretched 
on the floor lay Lamartine, and kneeling beside 
him—still—pale—cold as the marble itself—his 
bride, with one hand convulsively pressed on his 
flushed and burning temples. A wild gasp or 
two—a fearful rattling in the throat—and fixing 
his fast glazing eyes on the face that bent over 
him, the spirit of Lamartine took its eternal flight ! 





‘Is there hope ?’ whispered a tremulous voice, 
in which all a mother’s love and fear were concen- 
trated. 

The physician replied not, but continued gazing 
steadfastly on the sunken and pallid face of Henri, 
while he held the sufferer’s hand, endeavouring to 
detect the feeble and fluttering pulse which was 
just discernible. The patient scarcely showed a 
sign of life. A slight hectic would occasionally 
flash over his face, while a low and barely audible 
moan gave evidence that the principle of life still 
remained. 


‘Is there no hope?’ said the same voice, thick 
with irrepressible emotion. 

A silence of a few moments ensued, during 
which the lips of the object of their solicitude were 
observed to move, and the words—‘ Dear Laure— 
is it you?” were rather breathed than uttered. 


‘ He will live-—under God, madam your son will 
live !’ said the physician, as he gently released the 
hand and turned from the couch, at which he had 
been stationed the greater part of the night. On 
hearing these words of blest assurance, Madame Pa- 
oli knelt beside the couch, and burying her face in 
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giving. 

Days passed by, and the symptoms continued 
more and more favorable; although at times the 
dark wing of the Angel of Death seemed waving 
over the sick bed of Henri. The love of life was 
nearly extinguished in him; its charm had been 
broken, and it promised him nothing but a continu- 
ance of misery. Indulging in these feelings, which 
he in vain strove to banish, health was very slow 
in visiting him. But a good constitution triumphed 
over every obstacle, and he was gradually gaining 
ground. Henri had studiously concealed his love 
for his cousin from every one. Even his mother 
was a stranger to it. As yet she had not told him 
of Laure’s wedding and widowhood. One day she 
commenced relating the circumstances that had 
taken place, and as she described the wedding, an 
agonizing expression passed over his countenance. 
When she spoke of the ball, he hastily interrupted 
her, in an agitated voice-—‘ say no more, mother—- 
say no more!” Madame Paoli looked on her son 
with surprise : then coupling his reluctaize to hear 
of his cousin with some expressions that had es- 
caped him during the wanderings of his sickness, 
the truth slowly opened upon her mind. The key 
to his heart was in her possession. 


Heedless of his request she proceeded to detail 
the events of that night, with which the reader 
is already acquainted. When she mentioned that 
the same evening that saw Laure a bride also saw 
her a widow, an unusual flush lit up his pale face, 
and his eyes beamed with unwonted brightness, 
while, raising himself with difficulty on his pillow, 
with a hurried and trembling voice he begged his 
mother to repeat her information. She was on the 
point of complying, when a slight rap at the door 
announced a visiter. ‘The door opened—and, clad 
in her mourning weeds, Laure stood by the asto- 
nished Henri ! 


* * * * * 


Two years passed by. Again Laure stood be- 
fore the altar to pledge her vows—with what differ- 
ent feeling and to whom the reader need not be in- 
formed. ‘The wedding party was unostentatious : 
a few select friends only were present to wish the 
couple joy. The trials which they had passed 
through served but to knit their hearts more closely 
together. ‘The current of their lives flowed calmly 
on— 


“Ev’'n like the mingling of sweet streams beneath 
Dim woven leaves, and midst the floating breath 
Of hidden flowers.’ 








FemaAve Socrety.—‘ In the conversation of 
ladies,” says Flecnoe, a writer of Charles the 
Second’s time, “as in an academy of virtue, | 
did learn nothing but goodness, saw nothing but 
nobleness, and one might as well be drunk in a 
cristal fountain, as to have any evil thoughts 
whilst in their company, which I shall always 
remember as the happiest and innocentest part 
of my life.” 
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70 
THE BANDIT ‘“ SCHUBRI.”’ 


Hungary and Transylvania have, at various 


Italy ; although their exploits have been but little 
known in western Europe. About twenty-five 
years ago, a formidable band spread terror over 
eastern Hungary and Transylvania. For 
long time, every attempt to subdue them, and 
every plan to surprise them, failed. Atlength sus- 
picion fell upon a shepherd, who came regularly 
from the montains to Lobosh, to purchase wine, in 
quantities too great, and of a quality too good, for 
the ordinary consumption of that part of the coun- 
try. The shepherd was seized; and threats and 
promises extorted from him the confession that he 
purchased the wine for the robbers ; that their num- 
ber was about one hundred, and that their retreat 
was of difficult access, in one of the largest caverns 
in Transylvania, and so strongly fortified at the 
entrance that they would be able to destroy all who 
approached it. ‘The shepherd was both frightened 
and bribed to betray them. If the stratagem failed, 
and the shepherd did not return, his wife aid chil- 
dren who were retained by the Governor of Lobosh 
as hostages, were to be executed. If it succeeded, 
the shepherd was to have a free pardon, and a 
pension of a hundred florins for life. He was then 
ordered to proceed with the wine as usual, into 
which opium was infused.—The robbers got 
drunk, and slept upon it; the cavern was surprised, 
and taken, and the whole of the bandits were hung 
in chains on the mountain above ‘the cavern. 
The chief of the bandits who are now so formi- 
dable in Hungary is called Schubri, or Sobri. 
Various accounts of his birth and character have 
been given from timeto time. It was first believed 
that he was of noble birth; and the heroism of his 
character, and his daring boldness, were the gene- 
ral theme of conversation at all the inns, and little 
towns of Hungary. It was then given out that he 
was one of the class of wandering shepherds who 
have, certainly, produced more brigands than honest 
men. Schubri’s audacious appearance, where he 
is at least expected, exhibits him frequently in a 
most daring position. He enters towns by himself; 
dines at tables dhote and, on leaving, says to the 
guests, ‘I amoff; and you will boast of having 
dined with Schubri!’ Not long since several noble- 
men dined at a table d’hote in Szarvaz, a stranger 
entered, sat down as a traveller at the table, and 
amused his guests by his anecdotes and conversa- 
tion, and after dinner, bowed to the company, and 
said ‘Gentlemen, it is Schubri whose company you 
have h dieu! till we meet again.” His band 
was at Mand; and not long after, he entered the 
schloss of one of the nobles he had dined with, 
saying—‘I have occasion for two hundred ducats, 
and must have them at once, or I will instantly 
make myself lord of this castle.’ Notlong since it 
was announced that the greater part of his daring 
hand, harassed by detachments of Hungarian 
troops, were dispersed. This soon turned out to 
be a false report ; a few of his band were surprised, 
and three or four taken; among them, were Nagy 
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Janesi, said to be the most bold and dexterous, and 
Milfait, who has been beheaded, and who has 


ulada, ta GA tained for baniiis 0s. Spain | given a curious account of the chief, Schubri. It 


now appears that this daring brigand is only 
| about twenty-seven years of age, and was born at 
‘Funf Kirchin, in which ‘town his father was an 


| extensive tanner, and his uncle a saffron manufac- 


turer, who in that business realized a fortune.—- 
Schubri, when a boy, was so daring, and so often 
engaged in plots among his fellows, that he gave 
perpetual uneasiness to his parents. He involved 
himself in bloody squabbles with the children of 
the nobles, and he was, consequently, sent from 
| home, and placed in a school at Gotho. He is said 
) to have made extraordinary progress in his studies, 
first at school, and afterwards in the gymnasium of 
that town; while he became, at the same time, in 
the highest degre despotic over the students, who 
usually submitted to him. At Gotho, he wrote 
ballads and composed music; and he made his 
companions sing them, or join in the chorus. If 
| they sung out of tune he beat them, yet they obey- 
ed him; and he at last excited them to an insurrec- 
tion, to storm at night, by torch light, the numis- 
| matic cabinet. Pursued by the soldiers and po- 
| lice, he escaped by swimming the river, and bur- 
rowing under the stables of the schloss of Fride- 
stein, and then wandered through Hanover and 
Holstein to Lubeck, from which he passed over to 
Upsala, in Sweden, by concealing himself in a 
vessel of thatcountry, and not appearing until they 
had nearly crossed the Baltic. He was reduced to 
extreme distress ; and from his father, who had pre- 
viously sent him sufficient means, he had not heard 
since the beginning of 1836. He was, in conse- 
quence, obliged to leave Upsala, where he had pre- 
viously determined to reform his life, and apply him- 
self closely to study. Before his departure, however, 
he commenced his career as a robber. It was 
winter; and he sallied out of town after dark, dug 
in the road, then deeply covered with snow, a kind 
of pit, covered it over with branch-s, and then with 
snow. ‘The road, in winter, being confined to 
little more than a track, the first traveller fell into 
the pit, and was attacked and robbed by Schubri. 
This he repeated for four or five nights; but be- 
ing attacked in the market by the dog of a farmer 
whom he had robbed, he disappeared immediately 
from Sweden, and after Janding in Germany, tra- 
velled on to Hungary, robbing as often as opporte- 
nity enabled him. On reaching Joseph-stad, in his 
native country, he wrote to his father, boldly avow- 
ing his robberies, which he laid entirely to the 
principle of necessity, and to which, he asserted, 
the first noble familiesin Europe owed their origin. 
He then set to work, with extraordinary manage- 
ment and patience, to organize a band of brigands, 
to whom he wished to impart a romantic, military, 
and even chivalrous character. Numerous young 
men of high or desperate spirits, and overwhelmed 
with debt, amidst society, soon joined Schubri. His 
band was also augmented by discharged non-com- 
missioned efficers, and romantic students, to an or- 
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ed men. In less than seven months, either in a 
body or in detachments, they have committed the 
most daring robberies. Schubri, in all attacks is at 
their head. In June he had a most desperate en- 
gagement with a troop of hussars. He was wound- 
ed; but he fought his way with great bravery, and 
escaped with his men, surrounded at night in a 
farm yard near the Platten-see, by forty horsemen. 
His presence of mind and audacity saved him. He 
directed his companions to throw aside their arms 
and part of their clothes. He then, followed by 
them, ran with lighted lanterns to the outer en- 
trance, and addressed the soldiers, as if he belonged 
to the farm-house, saying they had better station 
themselves immediately at the inner gate, to prevent 
the robbers escaping, as they were desperate, and 
should be at once surprised in the house, where 
they were then regaling themselves. 

The stratagem succeeded, and Schubri; and his 
men were off before the soldiers even approached 
the house, in which all the inmates were surprised 
asleep, quite unconscious ef what had passed. A 
few days after, he robbed an estate belonging to the 
Archduke Charles, of every valuable article he could 
carry away. He is now said to have a completely 
organised troop of five hundred men, being rein- 
forced by Bosnians, Pandaurs and others. 

A comedian of Ratisbone, named Kapfen has 
lately joined him; and his band, altogether, consists 
not of starving peasants or serfs, but of men de- 
graded by vices, that have rendered them desperate. 
He has established among them strict discipline; 
employs a treasurer, and pays his men regularly ; 
has a surgeon to dress their wounds; and gives 
prizes to those who excel in carbine-shooting and 
gymnastic feats. He has subordinate officers and 
is now said to be forming a troop of cavalry. He 
probably dreams of becoming a mighty conqueror. 
Robbing the rich, and never injuring; but, when 
possible, to assist the poor, is the principle he pro- 
mulgates. It is said that not.a single murder can be 
traced to him, and that he once ordered one of his 
gang to be shot for robbing a peasant. A few days 
ago a positive account of his capture reached 
Vienna. His appearance, terrifying the country 
near Hermanstadt, in Transylvania, was given in 
another account. Ir fact, he is a second Rob 
Roy. 
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Paraphrased in an acrostic, 
BY THOMAS STURTEVANT, JR. 


A Soldier in the 25th Regiment of United States In- 
fantry, and prisoner of war in the province of Up- 
per Canada, 


— 


Our Lord and King, who reign’st enthroned on high, 
Father of light, mysterious ‘Deity ! 

Who art the great I AM, the last, the first, 

Art righteous, holy, merciful, and just : 

In realms of glory, scenes where angels sing, 
Heaven is the dwelling place of God our King, 





Hallowed thy name, which doth all names transcend; 
Be thou adored, our great Almighty Friend, 

Thy glory shines beyond creation’s space, 

Named in the book of justice aud of grace: 

Thy kingdom towers beyond the starry skies; 
Kingdom Satanic falls, but thine shall rise. 

Come let thine empire, O thou Holy One, 

Thy great and everlasting will be done! 

Will God make known his will, his power display ? 
Be it the work of mortals to obey. 

Done is the great, the wondrous work of love. 


On Calvary’s cross he died, but reigns above: 
Earth bears the record in thy holy word. 

As heaven adorns thy love, let earth, O Lord : 

It shines transcendant in th’ eternal skies, 

Is praised in heaven,—for man, the Saviour dies. 
In songs immortal angels laud his name, 
Heaven shouts with joy, and saints his love proclaim. 
Give us, O Lord, our food, nor cease to give 

Us of that food en which our souls may live! 
This be our boon to-day, and days to come, 
Day without end in our eternal home: 

Our needy souls supply from day to day, 

Daily assist and aid us when we pray. 

Bread though we ask, yet Lord, thy blessing lend, 
And make us grateful when thy gifts descend. 
Forgive our sins, which in destruction place 

Us the vile rebels of a rebel race ;— 

Our follies, faults, and trespasses forgive, 

Debts which we ne’er can pay, or thou receive. 
As we, O Lord, our neighbor’s faults o’erlook, 
We beg thou’dst blot ours from thy memory’s book, 
Forgive our enemies, extend thy grace 

Our souls to save, e’en Adam’s guilty race. 
Debtors to thee in gratitude and love, 

And in that duty paid by saints above, 

Lead us from sin, and in thy mercy raise 

Us from the tempter and his hellish ways. 

Not in our own, but in His name who bled, 

Into thine ear we pour our every need. 
Temptation’s fatal.charms help us to shun, 

But may we conquer through thy conquering Son! 
Deliver us from all which can annoy 

Us in this world, and may our souls destroy. 
From all.calamities which men betide, 

Evil and death, O turn our feet aside. 

For we are mortal worms, and cleave to clay ; 
Thine tis to rule, and mortals to obey. 

Is not thy mercy, Lord, for ever free ? 

The whole creation knows no God but thee, 
Kingdom and empire in thy presence fall ; 

The King eternal reigns the King of all. 


| Power is with thee;—to thee be glory given, 


And be thy name adored by earth and heaven; 
The praise of saints and angels is thy own ; 
Glory to thee, the everlasting one. 

For ever be thy triune name adored :— 

Amen ! Hosanna, blessed be the Lord ! 


Prison at Little York, June 26, 1813, 
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LOVE’S WILD GUITAR. 
Sritten by Laura Percy. 
Part of the Melody in imitation of C. De Beriot’s 5th Air. 


Composed and arranged, with Piano accompaniments, by S. Wilson. 
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wild guitar, My heart is full, is full of song; Like gay parterre of blooming spring, Which fragrant flowrets 





When anguish dire assails thy heart We sit beneath the star, 
And care discomforts thee, I'll troll a lay of constant love, 
With bird like music I'll be near, And touch my wild guitar, 
To charm thee into glee ; For thee, alone 
And when in gentle hours, like this, I sing and play, for thee. 
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Passages from the Diary of a Traveller. 


CHILLON. 


BY J. A. JEWETT—MAY 1836. 





“Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar.” 


Leaving Geneva in the steamer, at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, I arrived at Vevay at 4 o’clock on the 
same day. I can say nothing of the most deeply 
blue waters through which I passed, and the fine 
scenery of either shore. Transferring them to 
paper will not make more vivid their impression on 
my memory. 

While taking a lunch at ‘The Three Crowns,’ 
in Vevay, I desired the landlord to send me a bate- 
lier, as I wished to arrange for a visit, by water, 
to the Chateau of Chillon. In a few minutes a 
woman, under an immense straw hat, ornamented 
with a single blue ribbon, and whose broad rim, 
at every step, flapped—gracefully if you please— 
upon her shoulders, entered my apartment. 

‘Ah, is this the oars-woman?’ inquired I. 

She courtesied. 

‘Eh bien,’ I continued, ‘I wish to see Chillon— 
Iam alone, you see—I wish to move quick, and 
perhaps shall tarry there long.— What’s the price?’ 

‘My boat,’ replied she, ‘is very handsome tres 
jolie. You shall have two good bateliers. Eight 
francs, Monsieur. I have taken many English to 
Chillon.’ 

‘Eight francs,’ exclaimed I; ‘too nauch, altogether 
toe much.’ 

‘Ah, Monsieur, it is two hours away from here, 
and my boat is very good.’ 

‘T’ll give you two,’ said I. 

She shook her head— 

‘Eh bien, landlord, call me another batelier.’ 

‘Six francs,’ s:id the Swiss Dame. 

‘Be quick landlord,’ said I. 

‘Four francs, Monsieur,’ said the lady. 

‘And who are to be my bateliers?’ asked I. 

‘Myself and my daughter,’ she replied. 

‘Ah, ah, your daughter. Is she young, and does 
she sing?’ 

‘Oui, Monsieur.’ 

I closed the bargain. In two hours I was under 
the walls of Chillon. I saw upon them largely 
written, the words,—‘Liberte et Patrie.’ They be- 
long to the ensigns of the Republic of Vaud. ‘Ty- 
ranny, said I, has here ceased, and over one of its 
strong holds at least, its foe is now triumphant. 
While surveying the Chateau from divers points, I 
read out of a pamphlet before me, some passages 
touching its history. 

It was built by order of a Duke of Savoy, in 
1238, as a prison of State. For that purpose it 
served until 1536, when it was besieged and sub- 
dued by Charles V., assisted by troops from Geneva 
and Berne. Descending into its vaults, the con- 
querors there found, among other prisoners, three 
citizens of Geneva, who once had been among its 
magistrates; and Francois Bonnivard; an illustrious 
name in the annals of that Republic. It is his 








CHILLON. 


character and career, which have surrounded these 
desolate walls with interest. 


He was born in 1496, He studied at Turin. On 
the resignation of his uncle, he became Prior of St. 
Victor, at Geneva. This Republic he adopted;— 
drawn, he says, by love of its liberty, whose inte- 
rests he now ardently espoused. Marrying those 
interests, his offspring, alas, was a dungeon and 
chains. He declared himself the defender of Ge- 
neva against the Duke of Savoy. By that Duke 
was Geneva captured. Bonnivard was thrown into 
the dungeons of Chillon in 1530. In the vigour 
of his years, in the full vivacity of his spirit; in 
the highest energies of his intellect; in the perfect 
bloom of his affections, we find him torn from the 
sphere wherein those attributes are so useful, and 
so graceful, and chained to a pillar in a damp 
dungeon. There he pines away without the satis- 
faction of feeling that his miseries tend to redeem, or 
in any way to benefit his adopted country. But 
not, immortal patriot, have thy sufferings been al- 
together in vain. Thinking of thee, shall hearts in 
every age feel their devotion to liberty waxing 
fresher, and more strong, and deeper, and sterner, 
and more destroying shall grow their hate of ty- 
ranny. It is the sound of chains like thine 
which arouses to deeds of retribution, the free 
spirits of the world, and out of thy dreary dungeons 
shall go forth for ever, ‘appeals from tyranny to 
God.’ 

I entered beneath the huge portals. I found 
myself descending into the cells, under the con- 
duct of a female. ‘The* jailor of Bonnivard had 
not so pleasant a voice as yours,’ said I. God has- 
ten the time when all the political dungeons on 
the earth, and under the earth, shall be only entered 
by persons with motives like mine, and I may well 
add, under like guidance. 


“There are seven pillars, of Gothic mould, 
In Chillon’s dungeons, deep and old; 
There are seven columns, massy and gray, 
Dim with a dull imprisoned ray.” 

Among these columns I now passed. ‘This is 
the ring of Bonnivard,’ said the damsel. ‘He was 
chained here for six years. Here are still the traces 
of his footsteps in the stone pavement.’ 

I walked around the pillar, and seating myself 
upon an adjacent rock, perused the ‘Prisoner of 
Chillon,’ by Lord Byron. The name of its author, 
carved by his own hand, was upon one of the co- 
lumns before me. But how indifferent seemed to 
me the poem. I knew the truth about Chillon; 
and I was now reading Byron’s fiction. That truth 
is far more impressive than that fiction. Byron’s 
prisoners are all from his brain. Three brothers, 
two of whom die, and their survivor whines out 
lamentations that never could have come from the 
strong soul of Bonnivard. Why did not the poet 
take the simple truth, and surround it with the il- 
lustrations of his great genius? Then might the 
poem have been worthy of the spot. Now are 
Bonnivard’s praises, his noble self-sacrifice, his lofty 
patriotism, his onward courage, quite unsung. And 
what are these without that associated patriotism, 
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and courage, and self sacrificet Chillon may give 
some interest to the lines of Byron, but, in my 
mind, those lines add nothing to the interest of 
Chillon. They are quite merged and forgotten in 
the mightier impressiveness of those other associa- 
tions, full of truth, and full of dignity, that invest 
these sad memorials of the vengeance of the Duke 
of Savoy. And yet how many are there, with 
whom this spot is interesting, only because, for- 
sooth, Lord Byron has rhymed about it. ‘Have 
you made fhe visit to Chillon?’ said I to an English- 
man. ‘Chillon—Chillon,’ muttered he, half-in- 
quiringly. ‘Yes, dear,’ interrupted his wife, ‘Chil- 
lon, the castle upon which Byron wrote that 
beautiful poem, you know.’ ‘Ah, yes,’ said the 
gentleman, ‘I’m told it is quite a place since Byron 
wrote about it. A good many English visit it, 
I’m told.’ 

I desired to climb up to the grated window, and 
get a view of the exterior scene. ‘Oh, no Monsieur,’ 
said the guide, ‘you will have a much finer view 
from up stairs.’ I was resolved however. What 
did I care for the view from her kitchen window. I 
wished to behold nature from the crevice, through 
which the prisoner’s eyes, glared and lustreless, had 
so often looked. 

Lake Leman was before me. The sun was just 
setting. Had Bonnivard ever turned sighing, from 
a scene so fair, back to the desolation of his prison? 
Of all the lovely forms of nature about this far- 


famed lake, the one before me out-rivalled any that | 
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descended. Already had the damps and the 


dreariness began to oppress me. A single hour 
had sufficed to fill me with chills and dreariness. 
Alas, for the wretched prisoner of six long years. 

The other apartments of the Chateau, were visi- 
ted,—the chamber of the tyrant Duke, and many 
cells. They had not any definite history attached 
tothem. I now took leave of my fair conductress, 
and as the boat bore me swiftly from the lessening 
castle, I fell into some reflections. 


Three hundred years have passed away. Various 
have been the revolutions in the civilized world. 
Mighty and many truths have been revealed. Each 
generation pronounces itself wiser, happier, and 
better than that which preceded it. Man’s destiny 
and his rights are more clearly seen, and more 
widely promulgated. Tyranny is denounced with 
a louder, and more general voice. We look back 
with horror upon the chains and the dungeons of 
the feudal age. The memory of the Duke of Savoy 
is blackened by the sufferings of Bonnivard;—Bon- 
nivard, the patriot, the worthy gentleman, the en- 
lightened scholar. The small province once lorded 
over by the Dukes of Savoy is not far removed 
from the present dominions of the Austrian Empe- 
ror. In these dominions I see a prison far more 
fearful than the one which I have just now left be- 
hind me, and lingering out life within its vaults, 
are some of the first gentlemen and scholars of 
Italy. 

Alas, thought I, for the political prospects of 


I had ever seen. No wind was stirring, and its | the human race. The voice of liberty is loud but 
surface was still, ‘The sun, descending behind a | the power of its foes, though noiseless, is strong 


cluster of clouds, was reflected therein. Its image 
was like a vast ingot of burning gold. A moment 
after, the appearance was changed, and by a fortu- 
nate position of the clouds, its light streamed down 
into the far depths of the lake, and, for an instant, 
I seemed to behold a city with a thousand golden 
spires. As the sun disappeared the picture was 
again changed. The light, many-coloured, was 
scattered far over the waters, and Leman was as 
if a thousand rainbows had been broken into frag- 
ments upon its polished breast. The shadows 
come down. Once more was the scene varied. 
The last expression was the fairest. I can give no 
conception of it. Imagine a vast, wide, outspread 
mantle of changeable silk. But I forget the snow- 
blanched Alps rising high before me. I forget 
‘Clarens, sweet Clarens,’ upon the right;—the 
Rhone on my left, bursting, as it were, through a 
garden, into the lake; and the little vessels of deli- 
cate construction, faintly seen in the distance; as 
if painted upon the sky. 

And there is a moral association about these ob- 
jects. It lends to them a fair charm. It is ata 
later date. For a moment Bonnivard is forgotten, 
and Rousseau arises. This is the scene of his He- 
loise. These are the mountains and the waters, 
which he once peopled with affection. The heart 


of Rousseau seems to live and beat, all things | and was sung very impressively. 





and still umbroken. The sufferings of Bonnivard, 
and Pellico, and Maroncelli, are but links, a little 
way apart from each other, in a chain of wrong 
that will be woven until the end of time. History 
proves that the spirit of tyranny is as immortal as 
the spirit ef freedom. They are both born from one 
womb,—ambition in the human breast. Destroy 
that ambition,—the wish to excel, to be great, to be 
above, you indeed kill the spirit whose action we 
call tyranny, and you lay waste the fairest realms of 
the intellect and the heart. And yet fondly do we 
look forward to a worthier political life among the 
inhabitants of the earth, We hope for an age 
when the chain shall cease to clank, and dungeons 
for the free shall be forgotten things; when men 
shall stand erect in the presence of each other, 
conscious of equal political rights, and what is 
more, actually enjoying equal political privileges, ~ 
Must that age ever be, as for thousands of years it 
has hitherto been a beguiling dream? 

When the boat touched the shore at Vevay, it 
was after ten o’clock. A kr.ot of Swiss was wait- 
ing for the long delayed bateliers, I had forgotten 
all about the songs. Mentioning the subject, four of 


' the party rowed a little distance from the shore, and 


| 
| 


began what they called the Vandor, a Canjonal 
song. The sentiment was patriotic and affectionate, 
It was the first 


within the view of yonder Clarens, the home of | Swiss song I had heard at such an hour on a Swiss 


Julie, of Claire, of St. Preux. 


lake, among Swiss mountains, Thus heard, it has 


I turned inward to the cell. The darkness had! a character and impressiveness that totally vanish 
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when transplanted into some dry street on the other 
side of the Atlantic. I had heard the Swiss song 
from various instruments, and likewise from Ame- 
rican veices, in stuffed theatres of my own country, 
but then could never worthily embody it. Its 
only fit harp is the Swiss voice; its only theatre 
is the Swiss lake and mountain; its only worthy 
auditors are Swiss ears. 

I enjoyed the present song much, but the native 
Listeners around me enjoyed it far more. And why 
should they not? To me it had but the vulgar in- 
terest of novelty. ‘To them it was one of the finest 
teachers. It was an agent in their system of edu- 
cation. It was an influence that wrought kindly 
upon their character. Its words embodied their 
recollections, and their hopes; its strain sent a 
quicker beat into their hearts, and a warmer grasp 
into their hands. For a moment I weuld have 
gladly passed from an American into a Swiss. 
One mode, and that not the least interesting, of en- 
joying a Swiss song, is, to close yourears, and open 
your eyes upon the natives who are listening to it. 
You will perceive that the tone goes beyond the 
auditory nerve. It touches a thousand heart- 
strings.— Boston Gazette. 





OE Sheet, a er rears EO Original. 
MOUNT OLIVET. 

Prolific Mount! made holy by His tread ; 

Who stoop’d to walk on earth, and kindly spread 

Oh, Olivet! an halo all-divine, 

Circling those brows eternal made to shine. 

How sad to think that thou wert erst protan’d, 

By one throughout the Globe for wisdom fam’d! 

How strange so great a monarch, should depart 

From all that Truth and Science can impart ! 

What pity to abandon sacred rules, 

Adopt strange worship—act like worst ef tools! 


Moving the sight! when forty years before 





Thy boidest height ascended, weeping sore 

His aged Sire—He bitter did deplore. 

Barefoot he went up and with cover’d head, 

Follow’d a T'rain—a greater train had led: 

Each veil’d, alas! evincing deepest grief; 

They wept; they could not give their King relief. 
Distinguish’d in the group, lo! he appears, 

By men surrounded; women, children, seers. 

Across the Kedron, back the Ark is borne, 

A woful scene that makes each bosom mourn. 

He bids the Githite leave him, but in vain— 

Ethai the noble exile will remain. 

“ As the Lord liveth, wheresoe’er thou be, 

In life or death, he cries, I’]l be with thee.” 

Levites and Priests in sad procession throng, 

Statesmen and Soldiers num’rous, march along :. 

Gorgeous their costume—dazzling quite to view— 

Zion from east to west, seems dazzling too: 

"Towers and bulwarks—palaces of state 

Shine, tho’ her hero wails his hapless fate. 

Asphaltites Lake doth tow’rd the south appear, 

Lonely, in aspect, yet sublimely drear : 








MOUNT OLIVET—ON THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


North of the lake, bright Jericso is seen, 

Enrich’d by Jordan’s bold and gen’rous stream. 

The huge loose rocks uplift with pomp their heads ; 
Mountains proud rise from out their royal beds, 
There, Sharon’s Rose proves sweetly, beauty’s power, 
Here, charms the Valley’s modest lily-flower. 

The vale of Sepulchres, enamell’d, glows ; 

Mov'd by an angel, Siloes fouatain flows. 

Balmy the air! yet David breathes with pain 

And only to his God can he complain: 

Jehovah! Lord! he says, Thy will be done! 

But driven forth by a rebellious son, 

Fore’d from the throne by an unnatural foe, 

What grief, what shame does now thy servant know! 
Yet Thou! the Throne and Ark too canst restore— 
In thy great mercy thou canst add still more— 
Grant me thy peace, thou God whom I adore! 

A solemn pause doth dignify the theme, 

Expressive silence marks the tragic scene. 


Alas! how weak mine effort to portray 
A show magni‘ic, long since pass’d away— 
Such show of state, what art can e’er convey ? 
Thou Olivet! art destin’d firm to stand, 
A relic fair to grace the Pilgrim-land : 
What holier charm can Palestina boast ? 
All sinks to naught where Christian splendour’s lost. 
How is the once bright Salem now defil’d 
By Superstition—Moslems—Arabs wild ! 
And yet a pilgrim at her Mosque I’d be, 
Not to prostrate to Omar, but to see 
That spot, where Jewish Temple, never more must 
be. G. 


Original. 
ON THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


What wild emotions fill the heart, 
While gazing on that light, 

That shine from northern hills afar, 
And gilds the brow of night. 


Each brilliant shaft aseends the sky, 
Arrayed in living flame— 

The zenith gained, it fades away, 
To rise in strength again. 





A thrill of joy darts through the frame, 
By holy fear subdued— 

And thoughts of death, and judgment stern, 
Resistless will intrude. 

Oh may we early seek that light, 
Whose dim, and faintest ray, 

Though sometimes lost, it yet will shine, 
Unto the perfeet day. HeEsper: 








A fellow had to cross a river, and entered the 
boat on horseback; being asked the cause, he 
replied, “l must ride, because I am ina hurry.” 





A peree seeing some sparrows in a tree, 
went beneath and shook it, holding out his hat 
to catch them as they fell. 
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iH THE MUFFLED PRIEST. doubt not that he who presides here can read the 
i ia hearts of all whe approach him, whether to worship 
a The aisles of the chapel, lately thronged with | or to scoff’ 

: many worshippers, were silent. The sounds of| «Proceed, proceed’ cried the other. 

d prayer which had echoed through the groined roof,| *«'T'wenty years since, Armenius, thou wert a 
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were hushed. ‘I'he assembly which had knelt in| 
solemn, but erroneous devotion, had disappeared ; | 
and the stone image—the senseless object of their 
adoration—smiled grimly in the gloomy loneliness, 
as his chisselled features displayed themselves in 
the temple erected by superstitious wealth to his 
service, 

But one individual remained, a long robe of som- 
bre hue concealing his person, who leaned, as if in 
deep thought, against the pedestal, on which stood 
the deity. He was the deity. 

A long shadow was cast on the floor, and in- 
stantly afterward a tall gaunt figure appeared at the 
door. A mantle of spotless white overhung his 
shoulders, scarcely concealing his broad and ample 
chest. The erectness of his carriage, the dignity 
of his attitude, the fire of his eye, the boldness of 
his step, and the proud curl upon his lip, proclaimed 
him to be a man of rank and ambition, 

A contemptuous sneer played upon his ceunten- 
ance—as he cast his eyes about the sanctuary, he 
glanced towards the stern deity itself, as its deform- 
ed features seemed to assume an expression of in- 
dignation at the audacity of the intruder. The 
stranger then turned toward the altar on which, in 
a golden vase, richly studded with jewels, burned 
an offering of frankincense, emitting a pale blue 
smoke which rose and festooned from pillar to pil- 
lar, disseminating its perfume through the adjacent 
space. None of these, however, seemed te produce 
either awe or respect in the mind of the Roman; 
for, striding past the shrine, he cried, 

‘Priest! dost sleep? 

The individual whom he addressed slowly turn- 
ed his head, muttered, ‘’tis he!” then drawing bis 
robe more closely about him, answered. 

‘No, I sleep not. The priest of this deity is not 
as other men, he needs no sleep.’ 

‘ Cease this folly,’ cried the senator impatiently, 
‘ well I know all tricks and jugglers of thy craft; 
save thy precious trash to dose the vulgar—re- 
serve thy lectures for the fools who kneel to this 
thing ef stone !’ 

‘ Beware! rash man,’ returned the priest, ‘how, 
in the sanctuary of this house, you brave his ven- 
geance; what thou thinkest stone, may possess | 
power to strike terror to even thy stubborn heart.’ | 

‘ Forbear this idle talk,’ exclaimed the other. 

‘Idle talk !’ repeated the priest, with deep solem- | 
nity of manner, ‘ obdurate as thou art, this deity, 
through me, can disclose that which would make 
thee tremble !’ 

‘I would fain witness the skill of which thou 
vauntest,’ said the senator, in a more serious man- 
ner, for he was unconsciously imbibing a portion of 
the awe which pervaded the place. 

‘Thou shalt be gratified,’ returned the priest; 
‘ what I now tell, thou thinkest buried in thins own 


| —-starting, in alarm, if the least noise breaks on the 


general, the commander of a legion————. 

* Well done for the omniscience of thy god,’ cried 
the Roman, jeeringly, ‘my many triumphs have 
chronicled the truth of thy remarks in the archieves 
of the republic. Is this thy wonder?” 


‘Interrupt me not,’ answered the priest, calmly ; 
‘when I finish, speak what words thou’st mind— 
till then, listen. ‘Twenty years since when thou 
wert a general thou hadst a friend—ha! start’st 
thou now! Twenty years since I too had a friend, 
but I do not tremble. ‘Thy friend loved thee, serv- 
ed thee, and shared his all with thee. Through 
his high influence, when accused before the senate, 
thou saved thy name, thy honour, and thy life.— 
Although thy junior, thou soughtest him for advice, 
and using it didst bind thy brow with laurels of 
victory. When surreunded by barbarians, and‘the 
pilum, taken from one of thine own band, was 
hurled at thee, his buckler warded off the well di- 
rected blow-——-but,’ and his manner became more 
impressive—his voice more melodious, ‘ that friend, 
alas ! loved an Italian girl, soft, pure, and lovely as 
the sky which arches over her native land—see, 
thou start’st again! did I not tell thee I would 
make thee tremble? Yes, he loved the girl not 
with the vile feeling which tempted thee to gaze 
upon her charms, and admire her for them alone. 
His fondness was for herself, her rich angelic mind, 
more than even her dazzling beauty. ‘Treacher- 
ously thou strovest to supplant him in her afiec- 
tions by the splendor of military rank, knowing, 
as he had confided to thee, that their vows had 
been exehanged. Thou found’st thy arts useless 
and did’st change thy love to hatred. The girl 
became thy friend’s wife, when thou, falsely accus- 
ing him of crime, didst use thy power to tear him 
from her arms—sell him into bondage—confiscate 
his property, and strike his name from the list of 
citizens. His wife survived her miscries, but a 
year, while thou didst return to the capitol loaded 
| with the spoils of the enemy. Yet with the red 
}hot hand of guilt, grasping thy conscience, and 
even now, proud and ostentatious before the world, 
the god tells me in thy chamber, thou’rt a coward 





midnight.’ 

‘Who art thou that dost know all this?’ cried the 
Roman, in evident alarm. 

‘I am the priest,’ answered the ether, ‘of the 
deity, who can unnerve even the Roman senator!’ 

A paleness overspread the face of Armenius, as 
he looked first on the graven image, and then on 
his oracle, but, by a violent exertion, resuming his 
wonted carelessness of demeanour, he said, 

‘ Well, ifit is so, let it rest—though ’tis all false, 
as thou hast said, yet here is a purse ; I present it 
to thy god or thee ; I suppose it’s the same thing— 
I will to-morrow add another. He may be all 





bosom, unknown by others ; if I disclose it to thee, 


49 


thou’st represented him, but I believe neither in 
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stocks nor in stones—however, I have an object ;| li 
but first, priest canst thou keep a secret ?” 

‘ Why ask, have I not formerly done so for thee ? 

‘ Tis true! but this is of more importance.’ 

‘ So shall my lips be surer guarded.’ 

‘ Priest, I am rich !’ 

‘Thy gifts to me have proved it.’ 

‘I am bountiful !’ 

‘ Yonder jewelled vase attests it.’ 

‘Well, then, I will trust thee; serve me well, 
and I will erect a sanctuary to thy deity the proud-_ ‘ 
est in Rome.’ 

‘My ears are open, and my heart prepared to} 
meet thy words,’ said the priest. 

‘’Tis this,’ continued Armenius. 





‘ The -proud | 


was rushing from his eyes. 
not lingered long enough; would that thon hadst 
never come !’ 





THE MUFFLED PRIEST. 


ps, and bathing them in the sea of agony, which 
‘ No, alas, thou hadst 


‘Say not so, Agricola. Wherefore dost thou 


weep thus?’ she inquired, soothingly. 


‘ Because,’ he replied, ‘ this is the last time that 


we meet, Sylvia, and may I not consecrate it by a 
tear, as one of fond remembrance 2?’ 


‘The last, Agricola!’ sobbed the tender girl.— 
Oh, name it not, we never will part again.’ 

‘ Alas ! what wouldst thou ?” 

‘Live with thee ; die with thee ; Sylvia would be 


| thy wife.’ 


, , . 
‘No, no!’ exclaimed the youth, as a pang of 


Augustus, our new censor, is about to make himself grief darted through his soul, ‘no, Sylvia, it may 


prince of the senate, and I would thwart him. 
have no line of noble ancestors, on whom to base | 


I| not be!’ 


‘Then,’ said she reprovingly, ‘ thou dost not love 


my claims; it is superstition that must aid me;) me, or thou wouldst not cast me off’ 


that thou canst command. ‘Thy temple is the re- | 
sort of the zich and the poor of the city—of the | 
high and the low; by thy aid, and that of yonder 
stone, my desires may be accomplished, if thou wilt, 
and I succeed in my designs, I swear to keep my 
promise.’ 


The priest consented; when the two, having 
consulted measures for the furtherance of their 
scheme, the aspiring senator withdrew; while the 
priest, drawing aside a veil, entered an inner apart- 
ment, and the shades of night enveloped the capitol 
of the world. 

The multitudinous noises of the gay metropolis | 
had subsided; the twilight had passed away, and the | 
moon shone brightly in the cloudless firmament— 
*twas midnight. 

Each pillar reared its graceful capital distinct in | 
the silvery flood which illumined the earth, witk 
nearly the brilliancy of sunshine, save where its | 
rays were caught and reflected back by the pale 
marble, which rose in tasteful intercolumniation, 
around the princely mansion of Armenius. 


One object only gave animation to the scene, and | 
even he appeared scarcely living, fer in the dark- 
ness of a deep shadow, he stood, as it transfixed, 
and made no motion; save now and then the hand, 
which was laid upon his breas:, would contract, as 
if with nerveus action. 

Another figure is added to the scene—she glides 
on tip-toe, and rapidly flies to meet the youth; she 
throws herself into his arms—his lips meet hers— 
the sudden transport of delight—the impassioned 
embrace declares them to be lovers. 

Stealing noiselessly into the deeper shade of an 
adjacent wall, they are concealed from every eye, 
save that of Him, who cannot look upon such love, 
so pure, so fervid, and so disinterested but with pity 
on the sad fate which separated them. 

‘ Agricola, love,’ whispered the maid, ‘ have I lin- 
gered too long from thee? thou wilt forgive me; it 
was to avoid detection that I tarried.’ 

The youth seized her tapering fingers in his own, 
and pressed them to his bosom. 








‘Na, Jove,’ he cried, pressing her hands to his 


‘ Love you!’ cried he, ‘it is that I love well, too—’ 

‘Then, why not listen to my prayer?’ 

‘ Alas! it is that T love too deeply,’ 

‘No,’ cried the girl, ‘noe, Agricoh, didst thou love 
like me: like me, adore! thou wouldst cast aside 
these fears.’ 

‘Fears!’ repeated the youth, dropping his hand, 
and flashing a fire from his eye, which illuminated 
the space about them, ‘ fears, Sylvia! thou dost not 
know me, to me fear is a stranger. “Tis not that 
which influences me; but recollect, girl—Agricola 
is a slave !’ 

The momentary sternness which he had assum- 
ed, did not, however, damp the ardour of the girl : 
it seemed to render him still dearer to her. She 
placed her fragile arm about his manly neck, and 
in a tone of gentle reproach. ‘ Rebuke me not my 
love’, she said, ‘thou knowest Agricola is a slave, 
Sylvia, would share his bondage with him. Her 
love should make his slavery sweeter far than free- 
dom.’ 

* Desist, I pray thee,’ responded the youth, 
encircling her waist with his arm, with respectful 
tenderness, and softening his tone, ‘ remember your 
father is a Roman!’ 

‘I know it well,’ she answered, eagerly, ‘yet still 
I love thee ?” 

‘I know it, Sylvia; alas, too well ; but were I to 
wed thee, it would draw his indignation on us both. 
|For myself I care not; but for thee--the gods 
| know, sooner would I give my head to the execu- 
tioner, than those bright eyes should lower before 
the frown of an angry father. Syivia, it must not 
be;? and clasping his hands in agony, he added, 
‘let me remain a slave, though J love the worthy 
daughter of a Roman.’ 

‘Cruel as thou art I still will love thee,’ she 
whispered through his ears; ‘ none but thee [ live 
or care for. My father’s wrath I heed not, so that 
I possess thee ; [ care—’ 


‘ Hist,’ said her lover, as he carefully leaned to- 
ward the spot they had just quitted, ‘ when last we 
met I heard a noise, like that which just struck upon 
mine ear—Sylvia, away !’ 

‘Never,’ cried the girl, filled with love’s despe- 
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ration, and clinging merc closely to him, ‘never, 
till thou’st promised, I will die with thee, Agrico- 
la, but will not lose thee!’ 

A faint noise resembling a foot-fall, broke on the 
silence. As Agricola strove to disengage himself 
from the virgin, who twined her arms wildly about 
his neck. 

‘ Begone, Sylvia, I beseech !’ 

‘ Till you promise, never!’ she articulated, nearly 
choaked with emotion. 

Again the noise was heard—if they were disco- 
vered ruin would befall the idol of his heart, and 
he be degraded by the lash. A moment more; it 
would be too late; he put his lips te her ear— 

‘T promise.’ 

In the next instant the light form of the maid 
was lost among the columns, and her lover, looking 
hastily about, saw the shadow, evidently that of a 
man, cast on the pavement near him, but so instan- 
taneous was the disappearance, that it had vanished 
ere he was fully aware of the reality. He kneeled 
and placed his ear on the stones, but all was silent 
—save the short beatings of his heart. 





The immoveable features of the pagan idol were 
dimly visible in the breaking day, that stole through 
the portico of his temple, while equally inflexible, 
the priest sat at its feet, his face hid in the ample 
folds of his mantle, presenting only the undefined 
outlines of a man. 

As the gray haze of morning yielded to the 
strengthening dawn, the senator, with a deep frown 
settled on his brow, walked in and saluted the priest 
who rose to receive him: 

‘ Why here, and so early ?’ demanded the latter. 
‘I could effect nothing in the short period since we 
parted yesterday.’ 

‘’Tis not for that I sought thee,’ answered the 
visiter. 

‘Then why this visit ?’ returned the priest. 

‘ For vengeance !’ 

‘ Thou shalt have it,’ replied the priest, gathering 
his robe about him. 

‘Thou knowst not what I mean, foolish priest.’ 

‘Still thou shalt have vengeance ;’ and a dry 
cough, like a death rattle, sounded in the throat of 
the priest—it might have been a laugh. 

‘Silence,’ said the senator, sternly laying his 
clenched hand upon the altar, ‘the new made laws 
have deprived us of our innate right to punish our 
slaves with death—yet I have a slave must die !’ 


An involuntary shudder passed over the heath- 
en priest, but he pulled his robe more closely about 
him, and the start passed unobserved. Armenius 
continued, 


‘I have a niece, my brother’s daughter. She 
lives with me, my adopted child. ‘This slave has 
dared to love her. I could let that pass, but she, 
the daughter of a freeborn son of Rome, forgetting 
her birth, returns his passion. I heard her swear 
it to him at the last midnight. ‘That seals his 
doom, and the slave shall die! Were it not that 


swspicion resting on me might blight my brilliant 
hopes, this hand had done the deed; but I am un- 





used to tricks, I leave it to thee ; thy trade is crafti- 
ness, and thou canst lull suspicion. That’s but 
my fee,’ he said, casting a bag of gold upon the 
altar, ‘my reward shall make thee rich !’ 

‘*Tis well,’ muttered the priest, ‘ how callest thou 
the slave? 

‘ Agricola,’ said the other. 

The sudden start and half word which escaped 
the priest, caught the other’s attention. 

' ¢ Why startest thou?’ he demanded. 

‘I started !’ answered the priest ; recovering him- 
self, and stretching forth an arm much withered 
and shrunken, ‘ because this hand was never dipped 
in blood.’ 

‘A wise priest,’ said the senator, scornfully, ‘I 
see thy object; well, be it so,’ and he threw another 
purse upon the altar. 

‘Thy words must be my law,’ said the priest in 
a low tone—‘ but, away ! the people come to wor- 
ship.’ 

The senator cast a searching glance on the muf- 
fled face of the priest, he drew his robe about him, 
and casting a disdainful look on the throng which 
now commenced kneeling about the image, left the 
chapel. 


When the worshippers had concluded their de- 
vetions they retired, and soon the priest was left 
alone with one person who still knelt at the altar. 
The priest having carefully fastened the doors, the 
devotee rose, and, casting aside the gray mantle 
which disguised him, exhibited the fine form of 
Agricola the slave. 

‘Father,’ said he, ‘I crave thy blessings. Thou 
hast been ever kind to Agricola ; but he is poor, and 
all that he can return he now presents to thee, the 
love that springs from his heart.’ 

‘’Tis all I ask,’ cried the priest, casting aside his 
mantle and embracing him, ‘ the love of the good 
is the greatest treasure. But, my son, thou hast 
failed in confidence to me, and dangers beset thy 
path, ranged thicker than the pikes of the Macedo- 
nian.’ 

Agricola blushed, and sank his head upon his 
breast. a 

‘It is true,’ he replied, ‘ that I have not told thee 
all—but now 

‘Mind it net now—I know all;’ the youth glanc- 
ed increduously into his face, when the priest taking 
his hand, continued ‘yes, all—thou lovest thy mas- 
ter’s adopted daughter, and she returns thy love.— 
Is it not so ?” 

‘Alas! alas! too rightly hast thou said,’ answered 
the young man despondingly. 

‘Say net alas!’ cried the priest, his eyes bright- 
ening with delight, ‘ she shall be thy wife !’ 

‘My wife!’ repeated Agricola, retiring a few 
paces, regarding the other with astonishment, ‘ and 
I a slave !’ 

‘Fear not! if thou wouldst be happy obey me.— 
At midnight fly hither with thy bride, and I will 
unite thee.’ 

‘But, remember,’ said the youth, tortured with 
many conflicting emotions, ‘the populace will slay 
thee if thou dost unite a slave to a free-born girl !’ 
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‘Leave that to me. Obey my instructions. Now 
away ! return at midnight.’ 





At the same hour as on the previous morning 
Armenius repeated his visit, but the priest met him 
at the altar, and, as he was about to speak, said in 
a bolder tone than he had hitherto used. 

‘ The deity has again spoken of thee!’ 

‘ Hast thou punished the slave?’ demanded Ar- 
menius eagerly. 

‘ First must I relate the words of the god I serve, 
then to my question.’ 

‘ Be speedy with thy fooleries !’ said Armenius, 
haughtily, ‘I have weighty business to-day, and a 
few moments to spare.’ 

‘Last night,’ said the priest, ‘the god spoke to 
his servant, and said, the friend Atticus, whom Ar- 
menius exiled, yet lives! Start not, senator, of 
Rome—Atticus yet lives, and in disguise, has re- 
turned to Rome, found proof of thy baseness, and 
received honours from Augustus. He has learned, 
too, that before her death his wife was delivered of 
a child—that thou didst seize the infant, and didst 
bring him up as thy slave, that thou mightst feast 
thy hellish hate in seeing the son of thy rival-eat 
with thy bondsmen.’ 

‘ Hast thou ended ?’ asked the auditor. 

‘I have,’ answered the priest. 

‘Then know thy god or thou speakest false, for 
of a surity I know that Atticus is long since dead. 
Now answer me, hast thou slain the slave ?” 

‘ Tosatisfy thyself how faithfully I have executed 
my commission,’ said the priest, ‘ raise yonder veil 
and behold his body.’ 

The senator strode in the direction pointed out, 
and drawing aside the curtain, beheld Agricola with 
Sylvia in his arms. He recoiled at first, but in an 
instant exclaiming, 

‘Wretch thou hast deceived me!’ unsheathed 
a jewel-gilted dagger from beneath his robe, and 
was bounding forward, when the priest caught his 
arm. 

‘ Hold, murderer!’ he cried, ‘nor dare to shed a 
freeman’s blood !’ 

‘He is not free. He is my slave,’ cried the sena- 
tor, striving to free himself from the priest who 
held him with an iron grasp, while he exclaimed, 
‘’tis false—he is my son,’ then casting aside his 
robe, he discovered his person decked in full sena- 
torial costume, while he added, ‘and I am Atticus, 
a Roman Senator,’ then wresting the dagger from 
his hand, he threw him from him with gigantic 
strength, crying, ‘thy treason has reached the ears 
of Augustus. Guards, seize the traitor !’ 

As if by magic the chapel filled with legionaries, 
who, tearing his robes from the crest-fallen Arme- 
nius, conducted him to a neighbouring prison ; while 
the new senator, restored to all his power and es- 
tates, with Agricola and his lovely bride, were es- 
corted triumphantly to the palace of Augustus. 





Rexvie10on.—In times of strife and tumult, re- 
ligion is the first thing that grows dim—as, when 
a storm is at hand, the heavens are the first to 
cloud over. 
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No rational being can behold with indiffer- 
ence the numerous and diversified objects 
around him, nor can he refrain from an investi- 
gation of their design. The human eye cannot 
consider the magnificence displayed in every 
et of the creation, without some impression 
eing made on the understanding. The pecu- 
liar and ennobling distinction of man, appears 
to consist in an intelligence capable of indefinite 
expansion; and whether in a civilized or savage 
state he is found exercising this prerogative and 
laying the foundation of an intellectual pre-emi- 
pence to which no other animal can possibly at- 
tain. He advances from one degree of mental 
vigor to another, and seems scarcely willing to 
be restricted by the bounds of the material uni- 
verse. The powers of intellect are not confined 
to a single series of objects, but embrace the 
whole extent of nature; not only marks the un- 
folding of the seed in the earth, and traces the 
tender plant in its growth, but measures the 
heavens, and enumerates the orbs that glitter in 
the immensity of ether. We every where per- 
ceive sufficient beauty to arouse the most indo- 
lent, and fix the attention of the most wavering, 
to amend the fancy and invigorate the under- 
standing. Knowledge will improve all the 
noble emotions of our nature, and will impart a 
chaste refinement to those affections, which give 
lustre and dignity to every condition of human 
existence. The appetites and passions when 
bestowed on man, were certainly intended to 
serve an use(ul purpose in the animal economy, 
but itis not the less necessary te restrain them 
within certain prescribed limits. The friend- 
ships of the world, are commonly fostered by 
wealth, and the adventitious recommendations 
it presents. Great riches, however, may be ex- 
hibited before us, and invite to sensual indul- 
gence, but the momentary bliss is embittered by 
fearful anticipations of the future. In the reality 
of life the glittering schemes of fancy, lose their 
lustre, while they add poiguancy to the calami- 
ties necessarily incident to the present mutable 
state of being. Human life is not to be looked 
upon, as the ocean covered witha mild serenity , 
but as mingled with storms and agitated with 
tempests. Unalloyed happiness is not the con- 
dition of man, for whether the sun rolls in undi- 
minished splendor over his head, or the opening 
blossom sheds its perfume on his path, he is al- 
ways the child of sorrow. 

An examination of the history of mankind, 
will demonstrate that the pursuit of knowledge, 
and the progress of civilization, have always 
been proportioned to each other. Whenever 
literature has been properly encouraged, emi- 
nence, wealth, and a rapid augmentation of na- 
tional resources have followed as a necessary 
consequence. Those writings the most com- 
monly read, insensibly mould the thoughts and 
the disposition of the mind. The advantages 
which result from the cultivation of polite litera- 
ture, and the dissemination of correct philoso- 
phical principles, make it matter of astonish- 
ment, that the mass of mankind should still re- 
main indifferent to the subject. Can tke wild 
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revelry of dissipation afford adequate amusement | ignorance, \. ithout science to instruct, or know- 
to the mind, that perpetually tends to elevate its | ledge to preserve them. 
sentiments, and purify its feelings? Willitbe| The temple of nature is before you, enter and 
denied, that intellectual enjoyment has in it | deliberate without prejueice, and the voice of 
something far superior to gross sensuality. truth, will be heard issuing from its inmost re- 
If we look over the immense space of time | cesses. You are invited to enter, and the mys- 
which has rolled away since history began to | tery will be explained, why the most honorable 
record the deeds of man, how gloomy are the | and worthy part of mankind, are frequently the 
reflections the retrospect excites. Nations in | objects of derision to their less deserving fel- 
all their variety of forms, will be seen rising and | lows. You will hear the immutable truth pro- 
falling in rapid succession; at one period pre- | claimed, that knowledge is the best preserver of 
senting particular regions of the earthin the en- | a nation’s glory. 
joyment of all that could administer topride,and _—As the friends of polite and chaste literature, 
national vanity; and in another, exhibiting a| we cannot be indifferent to the extension of its 
very different aspect, when a few short years, | benign influence. A more powerful auxiliary 
were sufficient to change the scene, and instead | to the cause of virtue, than the proper cultiva- 
of the crowded city, there is the desolate heath. | tion of literary knowledge, cannot be discover- 
W hat was the real cause of the dissolution of ed. It will furnish the means of instruction 
those great empires, that are now only known and recreation te those, who might otherwise 
by the decaying wreck of grandeur, every | seek relief from the petty cares of life, in the 
where apparent in Europe and Asia? They | haunts of vice and folly. In conjunction with 
had military prowess, experienced geuerals, | the hallowed voite of religion, literature gently 
acute philosophers, and eloquent orators, yet they | persuades men ‘to walk in the paths of peace 
have vanished from the earth. The same fate | and happiness. Without the beneficial aid of 
which befel them, may sooner on later overtake | letters, civilised life would soon become a bur- 
the proud republic of which we are members. den, if indeed it could exist. It equally re- 
To avert it nothing will avail, other than the | moves us, from that credulity which would make 
dissemization of moral and intellectual light; | the mind a prey to unreasonable superstition, 


without this every thing else will be worse than 
useless. 

The nations of antiquity fell in consequence 
of their want of what may be termed general 
education, for while the philosopher argued in 
the lyceum, or debated in academic bowers, the 


freat body of the peaple remained in ignorance. | 


hey were indeed taught a knowledge of those 


gymnastic arts, which tend to fortify the body, | 


and augment its strength, but they were per- 
mitted to grope in darkness, as related to their 
true and lasting interest in the public Govern- 
ment. 

The condition of the world at the present pe- 
riod, exhibits a similar scene of melancholy de- 
gradation on the one side, and proud exaltation 
on the other. The great defect of every gov- 
ernment on earth, is the want of an efficient 
mode ef imparting instruction to the minds of 
those, who the most require the aid of knowledge 
to assist them in the discharge of their duties. 
A system of general, of equal education, and the 
dissemination of knowledge, will only. insure 
the perpetuity of our liberal institutions. The 
more enlightened any people become, the more 
correet knowledge they acquire, the more ca- 
pable will they be to uphold and maintain their 
rights. 


It is therefore of the utmost importance to 
the safety and well being of a country like this, 
that free inquiry should be encouraged, and a 
system of equal, sound education carried into 
effect. Let us watch with diligence the efforts 
that may be made for the restriction of the 
right of private judgment; and may the bar- 
barous policy of a past age, be a warning, so- 
lemn as the voice of one from the grave, to 


incite us to suppress every thing of an exclusive | 


character relating to this subject. Look on 


posterity, and the fate that must await many of | 
them, if permitted to wander in the darkness of | 
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'and that scepticism which would reject every 
| thing as unworthy unbelief, that did not adm 
_of absolute demonstration. 
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THE SNOW-DROP. 


Modest snow-drop! sweet restorer 
Of the budding flowers to spring,— 

First bright gift of bounteous Flora! 
Thee, my humble muse shall sing. 
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E’re sterp winter’s chair is broken, 
Thou dost leap to light and life,— 
Earth rejoicesin the token 
That proclaims tke ending strife. 
Thy fair heart-leav’d flower, drooping 
‘T’wards the snow-clad earth, appears 
Graceful as a maiden, stoopin 
O’er the couch of pain, in tears. 


Gayer tints may other flowers 

Claim, but yet not mean are thine,— 
Shrinking modesty, embowers 

In white robes, her spotless shrine. 





‘True, the rose is clad more brightly, 
As the queen of mead and vale ; 
But it giveth out too lightly 
Its sweet breath to every gale ;— 


Fiattering zephyrs, gently courting, 
Sip its fragrance for a sigh,— 
Then unto some brighter sporting, 

Leaves the poor last rose to die. 





Rather let me, gentle blossom! 
Live unnotic’d, as art thon— 
Virtue’s home within my kosom, 
Calm content upon my brow. J. P.S., 


oi 
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Scenes in the Life of Napoleon. 


“ The time I spent in Russia,” said the Duke 
of Vicenza,” is almost the only interval of my 
life to which 1 can refer without the fear of 
conjuring up some painful recollection. In 1807, 
when I was sent as ambassador to Russia, the 
Emperor Napoleon had attained the zenith of his 
political fortune. France had no boundaries 
save those determined by her sovereign. The 
French name was a talisman to which the na- 
tions of the world rendered homage and obedi- 
ence. Then, indeed, there was glory and honor 
in being the representative of France! The 
Emperor always entertained a just idea of the 
noble and the grand. He was economical in his 
own personal expenses, and a decided foe to ex- 
travagance and wastefulness ; yet he was mu- 
nificent in all that related to the dignity of the 
crown. No sovereign had a nicer perception of 
what was due to his exalted position. e was 
desirous that the ambassador of the greatest na- 
tion in the world should maintain with regal 
splendor the rank of the nation he had the honor 
to represent. ‘1 give you a carte blanche for the 
expenses of the embassy,’ said he to me. ‘ We 
must not appear like citizens grown rich—the 
court of France must not show itself mean and 
etty—our brother of Russia loves pleasure and 
root, magnificent fetes—let them have 
something for their money.’ He laughed hearti- 
ly at this allusion. The Emperor was rarely 
y ; but when he was so, his flow of spirits ren- 
ered him singularly communicative. ‘ If, sire, 

1 might venture te employ a vulgar phrase, but 
one that is apropos to the subiect, I should say 
——’ ‘ That they have paid the piper before 
hand,’ interrupted he, with a renewed burst of 
laughter. Then, with true Italian nobility of 
spirit, he added, ‘Now, Caulincourt, let us talk 
seriously on cabinet diplomacy. As to the di- 
plomacy of the drawing-room, I feel assured 
that you will manage that like a true nobleman. 
Attend to me, Caulincourt. Bear in mind my 
instructions ; and, above all, bear in mind my 
political plans and my system. If you do not 
thoroughly Somprehend me, you will not be able 
to serve me well. In ng eget tact and good 
management are better thancunning. Thema- 
chinery which used to be set in motion by the 
diplomatists of past time is now worn out. All 
their finesse is now well known; and, after all, 
when we have it in our power to speak decided- 
ly and downrightly, continued he, raising his 
head haughtily, ‘ why should we resort to cun- 
ning? Dissimulation is always a mark of weak- 
ness.’ He then explained to me his policy in 
reference to the court of Russia, and took a pro- 
found and luminous view of its consequences.— 
His plan was gigantic, and was destined to pro- 
duce incalculable results. Our conversation 
was long, and every observation that fell from 
him so completely rivetted my attention, that his 
instructions were indellibly impressed on my 
mind. My mission was a great and glorious one, 
and I felt within me the power to execute it 
worthily. Whether the Emperor intended to 
give me his final decision in this conversation, | 
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alas, in vain) of the instructions I had received 
on the eve of my departure from Paris. But 
enough of this. “ You wish,” continued the Duke, 
“that I should introduce you to the brilliant 
court of Russia, where I found realized all the 
traditions of the youthful days of Louis XIV .— 
Indeed. the glories of the Grand Monarque 
seemed at that time a fond dream at the court of 
St. Petersburgh. No court ever presented with- 
in itself so many elements of pleasure and ex- 
citement. Youth, beauty, gaiety and splendor 
were ever grouped round the throne. On re- 
ception days, the scene which presented itself to 
the saloons of the palace exceeded all that 
imagination can picture. It was a realization 
of the wonders of the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Women 
of the most captivating beauty, grace, and ele- 
gance, were sparkling in diamonds, and arrayed 
with a gorgeousness truly Asiatic. Some were 
intelligent and well educated, others frivolous 
and ignorant; but all were beautiful, and all 
devotedly fond of music and dancing. The young 
men, by the grace of their manners and lan- 
uage, and the elegance and luxury of their 
ress, completely eclipsed our most approvéd 
Parisian models, our Richelieus, Narbonnes,Xc. 
&c. Every Bae brought new fetes, new parties 
of pleasure. I confess that I found it no very 
easy matter to maintain my establishment in a 
style corresponding with Russian notions of mu- 
nificence. Balls, concerts, plays, and suppers, 
occupied the evenings; and sledge parties were 
a favorite day amusement. 1 will mention one 
example out of a thousand, to give you an idea 
of the profuse expenditure of money in Russia. 
At asupper which was given after a ball at the 
Embassy,a plate of five pears cost one hundred 
and twenty-five louis. On another occasion, 
cherries, which had been purchased at the price 
of four francs each, were served as abundantly 
as though they had cost no more than twenty 
sous per pound. You must not imagine that 
this was an exception worthy of remark, or cal- 
culated to excite surprise. On the contrary, 
any attempt to spare this expense would have 
appeared shabby and absurd. Rayneval, my 
principal secretary, a very clever and promis- 
ing young man, used frequently to join with me 
in deploring the necessity of this lavish waste of 
money. 1 must repeat to you a remark made by 
the Emperor on this subject. In my private 
correspondence with him, I frequently entered 
into the most minute details of all that was going 
on. He had desired me to write him gossipping 
letters. They amused him. When 1 informed 
him of the pears at 25 louis a piece, he answer- 
ed, ‘When I was a sub-lieutenant I should have 
thought myself very fortunate if my yearly in- 
come had been as much as the price of your 
plate of Russian pears. Such extravagance 
are only to be expected in mad men and fools. 
‘l am certain,’ added the Duke, smiling, * that 
the Emperor was really angry at this silly pro- 
fusion. Though the piper had been paid before 
hand, yet he found it very difficult to digest two 
pears and cherries.’ ‘ Truly,’ observed 1,* in a 
person so temperate and economical as our Em- 
ror, such wanton prodigality was well calcu- 
ated to excite contempt, and even anger.’ ” 





know not; but it is certain, that in the course of 
my embassy, I frequently reminded him (though, 


“During my residence at St. Petersburg,” re- 
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sumed the Duke, ** I was continually struck by | that you have two pairs of pantaloons at your 
the curious contrasts which presented them- | service.’ Every one present burst into a fit of 
selves to my observation. It would be difficult | laughter, and from that time Frogere became a 
to convey an idea of the surprise which was ex- | favorite with the Grand Duke. In France,” ad- 
cited in us Frenchmen on witnessing the ab- | ded the Duke de Vicenza, “we have no taste for 
solute despotism of the Emperor, and the sort of |extravagancies of this sort. Napoleon would 
idolatrous worship, rendered to him throughout | have thrown Frogere out of the window.” | felt 
his dominions. Then, on the other hand the ex- | very curious to know some particulars respect- 
cessive familiarity which the Emperor Alexan- | ing a certain lady, who made a conspicuous 
der sometimes tolerated on the part of persons | figure at the court of St. Petersburg at the pe- 
of inferior condition, exceeds all belief. There | riod to which the Duke’s conversation now re- 
was acompany of French actors at St. Peters- \ferred. * Pray, Duke,” said I, ** tell me some- 
burg; Mademoiselle Georges and Bourgoin, and | thing about the beautiful Madame de Narith, 
Duport, of the Opera, were among them, and | with whom the Emperor Alexander was so deep- 
excited great admiration. The comedian Fro- | ly in love, and whose coquetry so tormented him. 
gere, a pupil of Dugazon, was a young man of | 1 am quite of Napoleon’s taste. I dearly leve 
agreeable manners, and possessed of considera- | gossip.” “Oh!” replied the Duke smiling, ‘Al- 














ble talent. He had a good stock of that ready 
wit which is estimated highly in all countries.— 
Frogere amused the Emperor, who treated him 
with wonderful condescension. This encour- 
aged him to draw largely on his Majesty’s favor. 
rogere was freely admitted into the highest so- 
ciety. There was no fete at the palace, at the 
embassy, or at the residences of the nobility, te 
which Frogerec was not invited. In short, he 
was quite the rage. One evening, at a party 
iven by the Empress, Frogere stepped up to 
the Emperor, and drawing trom his pocket aa 
enormous snuff box filled with ducats, he pre- 
sented it to his Majesty, saying, Sire, will you 
take a pinch?’ ‘* What 1s the meaning of this 
joke?’ inquired Alexander, with a good humor- 
ed smile. ‘It means, Sire, that if your Majesty 
would take a pinch I shall feel much honored.— 
M. Demidoff, who sent me this snuff box to-day 
informs me that, if your Majesty would be pleas- 
ed toconfer upon him the dignity of Knight 
Commander of Malta, which you promised him, 
he would often send me a supply of this snuff.’ 
‘Well, well, my dear Frogere, 1 will take care 
that you shall often have a pinch of Demidoff’s 
snuff.’ Soon after the wished for cross was 
seen on M. Demidoff’s breast. The Emperor 
Alexander was one day conversing with Fro- 
gere on the dramatic art, and the pleasures of 
an actor's life. in the course of the conversa- 
tion, Frogere observed: ‘ You have no need to 
envy any one,sire. The truth is, that if | were 
not the actor, Frogere, I should wish to be the 
Emperor of Russia.’ The first presentation of 
Frogere to the Grand Duke Constantine took 
place one morning at the hour when the Duke 
received his familiar visiters, while he was at 
his toilet. His Imperial Highness drew on a 
pair of yellow leather pantaloons, suchas were 
worn at that time. Having found some fault 
with them, he drew them off again, and desired 
his valet to bring him another pair. Constan- 
tine, though his countenance was far from hand- 
some, possessed a very fine figure, and bestowed 
great attention on his dress. [he Grand Duke, 
wholly intent on the business of his toilet, had 
not addressed a word to Frogere, when the lat- 
ter said, ‘Monseigneur! I am not your dupe.’— 
The Grand Duke turned round, sharply, and 
advancing towards Fregere, with an angry look, 
said, * What do you mean by that?’ ‘1 mean your 
Highness, that I am not your dupe. You wish 
to shew me that you have a handsome leg, and 
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| exander’s passion for the fascinating Maria An- 
'tone Narith is quite a romance. Madame Na- 
rith, the wife of the Emperor’s grand huntsman, 
was allied on her mother’s side to the imperial 
family. If 1 were gifted with descriptive talent 
I would draw a portrait of such captivating 
loveliness that it would turn the heads of half 
the young men of France, and yet it would fall 
short of my model. How is it possible to de- 
scribe grace of manner and the expression of a 
heavenly countenance! and these were the 
charms which rendered Madame Narith the 
most irresistibly fascinating woman I| ever be- 
held. She was beautiful, exquisitely beautiful, 
clever, lively—an accomplished musician, an ex- 
cellent singer, and a most desperate coquette.— 
One day, when I drew her portrait in this way, 
‘to herself, she laughed heartily, and told me, the 
likeness was not flattered. I feel convinced that 
if [ had the good fortune, or ill fortune, to be the 
lover of that delightful woman, she would have 
driven me mad. A few months after my arrival 
at St. Petersburg, the Emperor Alexander ad- 





mitted me to his friendship. He possessed a tru- 
ly noble and amiable disposition. We were both: 
of the same age. I loved him as a brother; and 
he, on his part, maintained his intercourse with 
me on a footing of friendship and equality which 
he could not have extended even to his own 
brothers. Sovereigns can only have subjects.— 
Sentimental people may deny this fact, but it is 
nevertheless incontrovertible. Many times, 
when the court cirele had broken, and | had re- 
turned home—indeed not unfrequently after | 
had retired to bed, have I seen the Emperor 
Alexander enter my chamber. He would pass 
a portion of the night seated at my bedside, and 
making me the confidant of his sorrows, his 
anxieties and jealousies. On one of these occa- 
| sions he said to me, ‘ Did you remark, my dear 
Duke, how coquettishly she conversed this eve- 
ning with Tol—. She danced three times with 
him! With that blockhead T—, who looks just 
like a lackey, always stooping down to pick up 
a glove, a fan or a bouquet, and all to obtain a 
look or a smile. What fools men are! Such con- 
duct really excites contempt.’ ‘But, your Ma- 
jesty —, ‘Ah, my dear Caulincourt, for the 
hundreth time let me entreat you not to address 
me thus. {f you are to regard me merely as a 




















snereen there must be an end of this confiden- 
tial and friendly intercourse, which renders me 


|so happy.’ ‘Well, then, Sire, let meask you, do 
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you think it extraordinary that other men, be- 
sides yourself should admire Madame Narith.’ 
‘But they have not common senses. My dear 
friend, I assure you that woman renders me the 
most miserable of men by her insufferable co- 
quetry. She knows it, and cares not. When I 
reproach her for her Jove of admiration and flat- 
tery,,she replies ‘What else do women live for ? 
What would life be worth if deprived of all that 
is agreeable and poetic? I love only you, Alex- 
ander; but I love the admiration of all!’ ‘She’ll 
drive me mad,’ sighed the Autocrat of the Rus- 
sias, in the most pitiable manner imaginable.— 
When he sueceeded in forgetting her for a few 
hours, he was quite elated by his revenge. But 
in a little time he was more ber slave than ever 
and she made him pay dearly for his infidelity. 
It was said that the beautiful Mademoiselle G— 
for a time seduced Alexander from his allegi- 
ance to Madame Narith. All the admirers, of 
the latter lady, elated by hope, wereimmediate- 
ly at her feet. Madame Narith felt the slight 
severely, and though it did not perhaps very 
deeply wound her heart, yet it mortified her 
ride. The handsome Leon N——, nephew of 
adame Narith, had long been an ardent though 

a silent’ admirer of his captivating aunt. The 
lady now encouraged him by a few kind words, 
and his long repressed passion burst out without 
reserve. He was deeply in love, and was no 
longer able to conceal the sentiment that gain- 
ed complete mastery overhis soul. He was just 
at that age when a young man will not hesitate 
to sacrifice-glory, fortune, and even life itself to 
an absorbing passion. Leon sacrificed all these. 
Whether he secured happiness | cannot inform 
you. No circumstance that took place at Court 
could be kept secret. The Emperor was not 


fit of jealousy took possession of the Emperor.— 
‘These people,’ said he to me, ‘are sporting with 
their own lives, or at least with their fortunes 
and liberty. I have the power to annihilate that 
audacious N—,and | might use it. Butno, that 
heartless coquette shall not induce me to exile 
aman for her sake. My dear Duke, I cannot 
prevail on myself to commit such an act ef se- 
verity to avenge a personal injury to myself.— 
And yet I sometimes feel very much inclined to 
send that coxcomb Leon N— to make an excur- 
sion to Siberia.’ I endeavored to soothe him 
and to avert the Imperial thunder from the head 
of the unfortunate lover. 1 urged many argu- 
ments in his behalf. ‘lam certain she does not 
love me,’ resumed the Emperor, ‘she has not the 
least regard for me. Antone, in fact, loves no 
one. Sheis vain and cold hearted! She thinks 
by this means to punish me, to drive me to des- 
pair; but she shall see that I know how to esti- 
mate her. [ assure you that she is now entire- 
ly an object of indifference to me.’ I must needs 
confess, that whilst the Emperor ultered these 
words, | found it no easy matter to preserve my 
gravity; for 1 could clearly see through the co- 
quettish mangevre adopted by Madame de Nar- 
ith. Her object merely was to alarm the Em- 
peror’s jealousy, and she had succeeded beyond 
expectation. The misunderstanding between 
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the Emperor and the lady, which lasted a month, 
kept the Court in a state of combination; it was 
the general topic of conversation. A nobleman 
of high rank, who was admitted to the intimacy 
of Alexander, was appointed to open negotia- 
trons for peace, and diplomatic notes were re- 
gularly exchanged. The lady would stoop to 
no abatement of her high dignity, and the cor- 
respondence was maintained with all the forms 
which would have been observed between two 
Sovereign Powers. The Empress’s drawing 
room presented a curious field for observation. 
There the two belligerent powers, the Emperor 
and Madame Narith, appeared every evening 
face to face. ‘Surely,’ said I, ‘the amours of 
of Alexander must have caused great uneasiness 
to the Empress, who, | have understood, was 
very beautiful.’ The Empress Elizabeth was a 
beautiful and captivating woman: but she was 
amiable and resigned and she never complained 
of her fate, though her heart was blighted. The 
crown well became her noole brow; and she 
well understood the mission of a woman who 
wears a crown; she suffered and smiled. Eli- 
| zabeth concealed, amidst the splendour of her 
‘imperial state, that deep sorrow, that mortal an- 
guish, which casts a gloom even over the bright- 
est things. When her melancholy and pene- 
trating glance dwelt on the lovely countenance 
of Madame Narith, she seemed to reproach her 
for having usurped her happiness. ‘lhe beauti- 
ful, graceful, and accomplished Elizabeth was 
neglected by the man to whom she had givenall 
her affection, and whom she loved, not because 
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disinclined to be faithless himself, but he did not | 
choose that Madame Narith should follow his ex- | 
ample. The consequences was, that a furious | 


he was Emperor of all the Russias, but because 
he was Alexander.” 
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| 
| “Mother! —mother! hath the spring run dry, 


Will not a streamlet bubble forih anew ; 
Will not that cloud, slow-bending from the sky, 
Bear to my thirsting lips one draught of dew? 
Math not a leaf concealed within its fold 
One tear of night, unsough: yet by the day? 
Mother !—mother! now my heart grows cold ; 
Mv eyes are blinded to the noon-tide ray.” 
Thus spake my child :—my water-course was dry :— 
I smote my breast, and turned me from his gaze: — 
I could not save--I could not see him die— 
Nor scarcely dared a prayer to Heaven raise. 
A voice awoke me from my dream of wo; 
It said, “Arise—look up, thy boy shall live ! 
Behold !—behold! where springing waters flow, 
Drink to the father of a nation give.” 


Oh! with what joy | gazed upon my child, 
And, as a smile beamed on me from his eye, 
I felt my cares—my agony beguiled; 

As thus again I heard him gently ery, 
“Mother !—mother! thou hast found the dew 
Hid in the leaf,and breath returns me ;— 

See, now the streamlet bubbles forth anew, 





Life’s living waters flow for me and thee !” 
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